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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF CALIFORNIA’ 


By Dr. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Tris ceremonial occasion marks my en- 
trance upon the tasks of a high office, in 
the actual discharge of which I have now 
been for almost four months engaged. The 
presence here of the governor of the state, 
high officers of the army and navy, of dele- 
cates from so many friendly institutions, 
of the faculty and students, whose devotion 
is my greatest strength and whose welfare 
is my highest interest, and of this great 
gathering representative of the State of 
California, increases the pleasure, but it 
can not make me feel more deeply, the 
seriousness of the task with which I have 
been entrusted. No man who, through 
more than twenty years, has felt himself a 
part of the life of the university—under- 
graduate student, alumnus, administrative 
officer—could come to its presidency with- 
out some realization of its fine traditions, 
its noble character, its extraordinary pros- 
pects; without some awe of its heavy re- 
sponsibilities and some humbleness before 
its mighty opportunities; without a sense 
of high and holy obligation to give all that 
within him lies of devotion and ability to 
maintain for this university its acknowl- 
edged place as one of the notable institu- 
tions of the world. 

1 Inaugural address of the president of the Uni- 
versity of California, delivered in the Greek 
Theater on the morning of October 22, 1930. 





Not only is this occasion in itself momen- 
tous; it is made more so for me by the fact 
that it is the first time I have been inaugu- 
rated as a university president, and being 
less assured of my wisdom than those who 
have had theirs passed upon by time and 
academic experts, I approach this test as a 
freshman does his first examination, having 
prepared for it by a comprehensive review 
of the authorities; in this case by a careful 
reading of the words of the great and near 
great in some twenty institutions through- 
out the country as expressed in their in- 
augural addresses. I found that these 
might be divided into three general classes: 

1. The encyclopedic type, setting forth 
in verbose detail the community’s re- 
sources, the facilities of the institution, its 
past accomplishments, and achievements, 
no less certain, of the future. 

2. The technical type, explaining in 
scholarly and sometimes masterly fashion 
how to teach, the content of a liberal edu- 
cation, the quality of the academic life, or 
some equally important and stimulating 
subject. 

3. The omniscient type, settling all the 
problems of all the people for all time. 

The impress of all these types will no 
doubt appear as I continue, but also, I trust, 
some evidence of discriminating judgment 
and deliberate restraint. 
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In Monterey, in 1849, there met a con- 
vention which Bennett Riley, general in 
the United States Army and ex-officio gov- 
ernor of California, had called ‘‘for the 
framing of a state constitution or a plan 
for a territorial government.’’ Its mem- 
bership was composed of miners, merchants, 
farmers, mechanics and similar delegates 
from a more or less rough and turbulent 
pioneer community; nevertheless, by the 
instrument there framed and later adopted 
by the people, it became a duty of the legis- 
lature to ‘‘take measures for the protection, 
improvement, or other disposition of such 
lands’’ as had been granted or might there- 
after be reserved or granted by the United 
States, or otherwise, for a state university 
for ‘‘the promotion of literature, the arts 
and sciences.’’ That obligation was trans- 
lated into the beginnings of fulfilment on 
March 23, 1868, when the College of Cali- 
fornia, a private institution, founded in 
1855, was united with the state to make a 
university ‘‘created pursuant to the re- 
quirements of the constitution to be called 
the University of California’’ and to ‘‘have 
for its design to provide instruction and 
complete education in all departments of 
science, literature, art, industrial and pro- 
fessional pursuits and general education.’’ 
This is the foundation on which California 
has built for over sixty years and on which, 
with full confidence, we stand to-day. 

Rising gradually from this foundation, 
the University of California has had a his- 
tory of which any university might be 
proud. Always the university and the 
state have held true to the charter. There 
has been the one state university, the sole 
public institution of higher learning of the 
commonwealth of California. Its genius 


b 


and spirit have been coextensive with the 
broad acres of the state from Del Norte to 
San Diego, from the Sierras to the sea; its 
eampus has been the whole territory of the 
commonwealth and in her fifty-eight coun- 
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ties its representatives find to-day a field 
of useful service. In shops and factories. 
and on the farm; in mines, in government 
and in the pulpit; at the bar and upon the 
bench; in medicine, in commerce and in 
education, its alumni have played a con- 
spicuous part. In the world of letters and 
science the men of its faculty have estah 
lished a reputation throughout the nation 
and the world as they have blazed their 
way along rough trails, illumined here and 
there by the bright lights of genius, to the 
heights of scholarship. Few universities 
have drawn their disciples from more 
varied or more distant corners of the eartl 
or sent them out imbued with a finer spirit 
of devotion. As the university of a whole 
state, the University of California has lived 
up to its responsibility and has made much 
of its tremendous opportunities. 

But it is not with interesting and glorious 
history or manifold and notable present 
accomplishment that we must concern our 
selves. The United States is not a nation 
of ancestors but of descendants. As true 
Americans we dream of the future of our 
children, rather than the past of our fore 
fathers, eminent though these may have 
been. We regard ourselves still as the 
founders of families, rather than as the 
descendants of families. We are interested 
not so much in what our institutions have 
been as in what they shall be. The test 
for the president of this university will ever 
be set in terms of what he has builded on 
the foundation that has been here estab- 
lished, and what he contributes in the crea- 
tion of wider opportunities for those who 
are facing the future. This test is a stern 
one. It can be met by no man alone, 
although one man must always carry tlie 
responsibility and accept the praise and 
penalties of leadership. The needs of the 
people of the state he must translate into 
an educational program worthy of their 
highest aspirations. Into that program, 
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with the skilled cooperation of the faculty, 
he must breathe the searching spirit of 
seience and the warm life of the humani- 
ties. That program, if it is to be fulfilled 
in the highest degree, demands certain 
things from the state without and certain 
things from the university within. It is 
two of the most important of these that I 
propose to discuss this morning. 

In the first place, the state university 
should be the greatest university in the 
State of California. It can not be less and 
be worthy of the splendid public school 
system of which it is a part; worthy of this 
almost legendary land in which it is located, 
this land of vast material wealth and in- 
comparable opportunity for enjoyment of 
life at work and at play; worthy of the 
pioneer people from whose breadth of 
vision, depth and buoyancy of spirit it has 
been born. I do not mean by this that it 
should be the only great university in the 
That would be good neither for uni- 
The continuing com- 


state. 
versity nor for state. 
petition of friendly rivals is the greatest 
spur to worthy ambition. The University 
of California conceivably might not have 
achieved the high station it occupies in the 
academie world to-day if Stanford Univer- 
sity had not been established by a generous 
founder and developed into greatness by a 
wise leader, to become a sister institution 
in a field of action close enough to be stimu- 
lating and helpful in the highest degree. 
Moreover, from the action and interaction 
of many types of universities and colleges 
will come achievements more varied and 
more significant than could be expected 
from any one of them, however good, and 
in generous rivalry for higher intellectual 
standards will be found a unifying prin- 
ciple that advances science and scholar- 
ship, literature and art, on every sector of 
the widespread front. The large univer- 
sity under private control, and responsible 
to other pressures than those that reach 
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the state institution, will develop in its 
particular type of freedom special fields of 
learning and research that otherwise might 
not find the support they deserve. The 
small college, and particularly the college 
which exemplifies the traditional interest of 
religion in higher education, and which mel- 
lows through scholarship with the ideals 
of character building, will continue as in 
the past to confer inestimable benefits upon 
The prosperity of one institu- 
We would wish 


our people. 
tion is the stimulus of all. 
not to stand calmly alone in our magnifi- 
cence but to be kept breathless by the effort 
to remain in front of a field of the highest 
quality. 

But we do aspire and propose to remain 
in front, as seems to us befitting the dignity 
and honor of the great 
whose name we bear. We can not accept 
the dictum of certain self-styled ** prestige’’ 
institutions that state universities must be 
content to operate on a lower plane for a 
less gifted group of the population ; nor are 


commonwealth 


we convinced that, because the state univer- 
sities derive their support from taxes, they 
reside any less in ‘‘the sphere of liberty”’ 
than those institutions that derive their 
support from the benefactions of the gen- 
erous, who are also sometimes the wise. It 
seems to me clear and beneficial that the 
two types of institutions are likely to de- 
velop along different lines, but no examina- 
tion of their products through all the years 
that they have existed side by side in this 
nation has given any evidence that from 
one may be expected the true leaders of our 
democracy and from the other the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. The uni- 
versity in the ‘‘sphere of liberty,’ 
than the university in the 
ernment,’’ experiences attempts at influ- 
ence and control, which both must fight 
with every weapon at their command, if 
they are to be worthy of that community 
of institutions whose light has illumined the 
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‘sphere of gov- 
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darkness of the years, whose power for good 
has been felt upon all the interests of man- 
kind, which has sowed in the lives of men 
not only the seed of knowledge, but of 
virtue and of faith. 

In the fulfilment of our high ambition 
the people of the state and the students 
and the faculty of the university each have 
their appropriate, their important and com- 
plementary parts. Fundamentally, if the 
history of publie education in this country 
means anything, there must be but one state 
university, and by this I mean not only one 
institution which is called the State Uni- 
versity, but only one state-supported insti- 
tution in the field of higher education, and 
not so-called colleges or universities at 
every crossroad or even at every county 
seat. In no state which has followed a 
program of distribution of state institu- 
tions and state resources has there been 
general satisfaction with the result. The 
counsel of experts is positive and unani- 
mous against dividing the effort of the state 
in the field of higher education. Every 
year that goes by adds foree and confirma- 
tion to the report of Henry 8. Pritchett, 
then president of the Carnegie Foundation, 
that ‘‘the greatest weaknesses in the main- 
tenance of good standards by the state uni- 
versities have been exhibited in those states 
where the state institutions of higher learn- 
ing are conducted in two or more colleges 
instead of being united into a single insti- 
tution. In such cases it has almost in- 
evitably happened that unwise competition 
has sprung up demoralizing alike to the 
institutions themselves and to the public 
school system. Duplicate courses, low 
standards of admission, and logrolling with 
the legislature are the natural outcome.”’ 

Fortunately the approved plan has been 
the tradition of this state, announced in the 
beginning and confirmed many times since ; 
but unfortunately there have been in the 
last decade signs in abundance of a ten- 
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dency to depart from that tradition. When 
the legislature during the twenty years 
from 1849 to 1868 was preparing to dis- 
charge the obligation laid on it by the con- 
stitution to establish a university, it ap- 
pointed a commission to recommend that 
‘*but one institution of higher education 
should be established and that all means at 
the disposition of the state for the pur- 
poses of higher education should be concen- 
trated in the creation of as great an insti- 
tution as was possible.’’ When the pioneer 
university had been established, there came 
to it a great piece of good fortune in the 
acceptance of the presidency by Daniel Coit 
Gilman, able scholar and far-sighted admin- 
istrator, who fixed the character of the 
institution in several of its important 
phases for many years, if not for all time. 
These words, spoken by President Gilman 
at his inaugural, are still worthy of the 
attention of this audience and of the State 
of California : 

‘Two things are settled by the charter 
of this institution and are embodied in the 
very name it bears. 

‘* First, it is a university and not a high 
school, nor a college, nor an academy of 
science, nor an industrial school, which we 
are charged to build. Some of these fea- 
tures may, indeed, be included or developed 
with the university, but the university is 
more than any or all of them! The uni- 
versity is the most comprehensive term 
which can be employed to indicate a foun- 
dation for the promotion and diffusion of 
knowledge. 

‘*Second, the charter and the name de- 
clare that this is the University of Califor- 
nia. It is not the University of Berlin or 
New Haven which we are to copy; it is not 
the University of Oakland or San Fran- 
cisco which we are to create; but it is the 
university of this state. It must be adapted 
to this people, to their public and private 
schools, to their peculiar geographical posi- 
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tion, to the requirements of their new so- 
ciety and undeveloped resources. It is 
not the foundation of an ecclesiastical body 
nor private individuals, it is ‘of the people 
and for the people,’ not in any low or un- 
worthy sense, but in the highest and noblest 
relations to their intellectual and moral 
well-being.”’ 

That policy of the far-seeing Gilman has 
been endorsed by the people of this state 
not once but many times, and it is in ae- 
cordance with that policy that we are oper- 
ating to-day and should continue to operate 
in the future. 

It is true the university has never been 
in this state the only public institution giv- 
ing work beyond the high school. Almost 
synchronously with the College of Califor- 
nia, a normal-school system was initiated in 
San Franciseo to train at public expense 
the teachers for the public schools. The 
growth of the first school in that system 
was slow on account of the general indif- 
ference of the school authorities and the 
hostility on the part of teachers. It was 
kept alive by the enthusiasm and activity 
of John A. Swett, superintendent of public 
instruction, and was moved in 1871 to San 
Jose, where it has been ever since. From 
time to time thereafter the legislature es- 
tablished seven other normal schools at 
various points in the state, in certain cases 
in response to political pressure rather than 
educational needs, with results which 
should be a warning to those disposed to 
follow a similar course with reference to 
university work. In 1921 the normal 
schools were changed into teachers colleges, 
and since then they have been gradually 
expanded from two-year institutions to 
four-year colleges, granting the A.B. de- 
gree. It should be noted that the legislative 
act creating these institutions dedicated 
them definitely and primarily to the train- 
ing of teachers and that the report of the 
special legislative committee, on which the 
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legislation converting them to collegiate 
status was based, declared that the purpose 
of the change was to make teacher training 
in California attractive to youth without 
loss of its professional character. 

Another educational activity which has 
grown up in the field which was formerly 
occupied by the university alone is the 
junior college. In 1907 a law was passed 
authorizing the high-school board of any 
high-school district ‘‘to prescribe post- 
graduate courses of study for the graduates 
of such high schools.’ 
was first to take advantage of this law, and 
by 1910 there were ten of these ‘‘upward 
extensions of the high school,’’ with a com- 
bined enrolment of about 700 students. 
The law of 1917 recognized the junior col- 
lege as an integral part of the secondary 
school system of the state and made finan- 
cial provision for it on the same basis as 
for high schools. Subsequent legislation 
has brought the junior college to a position 
of assured permanence in California and 
last year some 20,000 students enrolled in 
its 34 centers, more or less. Any plans for 
the development of higher education in 
California must take into account the 
junior college, and we are pleased that this 
should be so. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to call attention to the fact that ac- 
cording to all its proponents the major 
responsibility of the junior college is to 


’ Fresno high school 


offer an opportunity for public education 
of post-high-school grade to individuals 
who are not planning to enter the profes- 
sions, and that the intention of all junior 
college legislation, as well as the trend of 
all educational theory, is to limit the junior 
college to the years preceding the mid-point 
of the four-year college, the line of division 
between general and special or professional 
education. Going forward on the course 
prescribed both by theory and legislation, 
the junior college movement will be a sig- 
nificant and helpful development. Mas- 
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querading as four-year institutions or try- 
ing merely to duplicate the first two years 
of a university, these colleges can never 
achieve their highly useful purposes. 

Finally, in the great city of Los Angeles, 
a center of population undreamed of when 
the state university was conceived and 
brought into being, out of a normal school 
and junior college there has evolved the 
University of California at Los Angeles, an 
integral part of the university as a whole, 
serving the needs of large numbers of stu- 
dents in fields where duplication is much 
more convenient than expansion, and al- 
most as economical. There in that great 
and growing center of population, a center 
with a distinct and distinguished character 
of its own, there is growing up a splendid 
institution which in days to come will add 
new laurels to the state university, of 
which it is a part. Under the same board 
of regents and president, governed by the 
same high standards, responsible to the 
same lofty ideal, it is one with the univer- 
sity in all its parts and proud of its own 
individuality and accomplishments no more 
than it is proud of the great tradition it 
has come to share and to enhance. Despite 
the fears of the conservative and the hopes 
of the envious, it is not proving to be an 
influence destructive of unity. On the 
contrary, it is proving to be a bulwark not 
only of the principle of one university but 
of one state. 

Such has been the higher education pat- 
tern of the State of California for more 
than fifty years, and out of that pattern 
have grown institutions from the kinder- 
garten to the university, that have chal- 
lenged the interest and earned the respect 
and praise of scholarly men the world over. 
Always, until recently, the university has 
been recognized as the crown of the public 
school system and esteemed as the sole rep- 


resentative of the state in the field of 


higher education, except in one limited 
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professional field. But lately there have 
been uneasy stirrings here and there that 
threaten to overturn and destroy, as does 
an earthquake, the carefully builded struc 

tures of the educational system, to shak: 
loose the topmost pinnacles and reduce al! 
to a lower, less inspiring and less produe- 
tive level. Some teachers colleges, far 
from emphasizing the professional work 
that is theirs to do, would hide in ever 
way possible, even to the suppression of 
their legal names, the fact that they have 
anything to do with teachers. Junior col- 
leges would in certain isolated but impor- 
tant instances cease to function as an up- 
ward extension of the secondary schoo! 
and become instead the beginning of four 
year colleges or universities, out of har 
mony with the purposes of higher educa- 
tion and with good standards of instruction 
and achievement in any part of the world 
These tendencies, I submit, are subversive 
of the best interests of democracy which 
must, if it is to survive and prosper, de- 
velop ‘‘an aristocracy of its own begetting, 
after its own heart and dedicated to its 
own service’’; and to that end must pri 

vide somewhere the finest facilities for the 
highest education, open freely to all who 
have the brains and the industry to make 
use of them. The attempt of our public 
school system should not be to have one 
broad highway on a grade so easy that it 
never can scale the heights, and so designed 
as to force all to travel the same road al! 
the way once they have made a beginning; 
rather, it should provide a number of high- 
ways of varying grades leading to many 
useful careers and open, every one of them, 
to all whose talents and desires make it 
seem probable that they may come thereby 
to a happy and successful life. One funce- 
tion of the schools all along the line should 
be to discover those who have the capacity 
and will to make good use of further train- 
ing and of what kind. There should be in 
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them not only the means of development 


x 


but the machinery of sifting. Each unit 
of the system should seek to understand 
and cooperate with the units above and 
below it, so that direction and transition of 
students from one step to the next may be 
as easy as possible; but not all students 
should be expected to go through every 
stage and certainly the stages should not be 
so ordered and arranged that anybody can 
enter and go through any one of them. 
The American creed that every - human 
being shall have his opportunity for his 
utmost development, his chance to become 
and to do the best he can, does not mean 

at every one must be admitted to a college 
or university within a few blocks of his 
home and kept there whatever his talents 
or his industry. 

The problem of higher education in the 
state is a community problem, not an indi- 
vidual one; an economie as well as a psy- 
chological problem. We have several thou- 
sands of young men and young women to 
train each year; we have only a limited 
number of teachers competent to train 
them and a limited portion of the state’s 
wealth which the people are willing to 
spend on such training. To utilize most 
efficiently the means at our command, we 
must devote those means to boys and girls 
who have earned the right to them and at 
the same time we must provide more than 
one outlet for the varying talent and 
energy and industry of those who are our 
charges. What we need is not lower 
standards of admission to the university, 
but more intelligent ones, if possible, in 
order to accomplish our purpose so far as 
that one channel is concerned: not more 
colleges and universities of the traditional 
type but of lower quality for those disap- 
pointed even by our present none too rigid 
system, but other altogether different insti- 
tutions which will more suitably train 
those students and get them to their life- 
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work sooner: not more four-year colleges 
that will admit anybody without examina- 
tion or question, but another type of in- 
stitution extending not more than two 
years beyond the high school, which will 
provide curricula for those whose talents 
do not lie along the line of a university 
eareer but who are interested in further 
education. Junior colleges as an extension 
of general education in the secondary field, 
teachers colleges honestly devoted to the 
recruiting and training of well-educated 
elementary school teachers, and the Uni- 
versity of California, a single institution, 
but with many parts, all will continue in 
the future as they have been doing in the 
past to meet best the needs of this great 
commonwealth and the rapidly increasing 
number of young men and young women 
who seek from it the benefits of a liberal 
or professional education. 

One reason why people think up fantas- 
tie educational schemes in this state is that 
we have here in unusual exuberance certain 
influences fostering the idea that an edu- 
cational institution is justified if it leads to 
population increase and the expenditure of 
public funds in the community, whatever 
may be its effect on the boys and girls who 
seek the bread of learning and find too late 
that they have been given a stone. But a 
more fundamental reason is that the Uni- 
versity of California occupies a proud but 
not altogether comfortable position. It 
suffers the inevitable penalty of leadership: 
envy, denial and detraction. On the one 
hand, it is criticized for being too aristo- 
cratic, on the other, for being too demo- 
cratic. There are those who maintain that 
it sets its standards on an unreasonable 
plane; that it should admit every high- 
school graduate. That, we believe, would 
be a fatal blow to the quality of education 
by the state and to the careers and happi- 
ness of great numbers of young men and 


young women. Surely it is not aristocratic 
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to insist that students who come to us 
should have such training as will make 
their success in the university probable, 
and such basic grounding in various sub- 
jects as will open up a wide range of pos- 
sible specializations. I know of a state 
university which admits every high-school 
graduate, without regard to recommenda- 
tions, subjects or grades. The number 
disqualified at the end of the first semester 
is enormous. Surely democracy can have 
no pride in sending up its regimented 
thousands to be mowed down on the field 
of higher education. 

On the other hand, we are criticized for 
being too democratic, for admitting and 
keeping too many, on the theory that the 
efficiency and value of a university are 
determined by its selective and eliminating 
processes ; that the fewer it admits and the 
more it weeds out, the better it is. My 
standard is an altogether different one; for 
I believe that, with proper organization 
and ideas, with intelligent standards of 
admission and graduation, with enlight- 
ened and progressive methods of educa- 
tion, a very large number of students may 
receive an excellent education on a single 
campus, and that to these delimitations 
there is no need to add the further delimi- 
Nor shall 
we fail under such conditions to produce 
leaders, for there will be as many in our 


tation of restricted enrolment. 


large numbers who have in them the quali- 
ties of leadership as in any small selective 
institution, and if these requirements are 
met, we shall be able to give to such stu- 
dents every opportunity and encourage- 
ment that they could get anywhere. 

But you may say, fairly, that I assume 
too much, that such organization and 
ideals, such standards and methods, are 
impossible under the conditions we must 
meet in a state university: enrolment of 
great numbers of students, articulation 
with a publie school system turning out 
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thousands of high-school graduates who are 
ambitious socially, educationally or voea 
tionally, to go somewhere other than to 
work, dependence on the bounty of a state 
legislature and the proverbially _fickl 
favor of Demos. Neither our experience 
in this state nor the logie of the situation 
would seem to me to lead to such a conelu 
sion. The destiny of this university has 
always been in the hands of its friends, its 
regents, its faculty and its president; if it 
has failed to make progress or has traveled 
in the wrong direction, they and not the 
people of this great state have been t 
blame. The university has been given by 
the people into the hands of those who have 
been trained to solve the problems and 
meet the needs of higher education, and it 
What, then, do 


we plan to do in the years that lie ahead 


is theirs to make or mar. 


to produce higher education that is in fact 
what it is in name, to prove that opening 
the doors of the university to prepared 
students no matter how many, is compati- 
ble with high standards of attainment, to 
train men who can provide the means and 
yet have the vision to realize the end. 
The educational activities of a univer 
sity must be examined in the light of their 
directive concepts. University education, 
even to-day, is influenced by the tradition 
of the middle ages, by the idea of academic 
discipline and of authoritative instruction. 
That tradition met with difficulties in the 
nineteenth century under the impact of the 
natural and social sciences, and in the 
twentieth century it is facing the problem 
of marked increase in number and conse- 
quent questionable specialization of in- 
struction. The difficulties arising from 
these impacts have resulted in various 
systems of electives, of majors and minors, 
and in suggestions for improving instruc- 
tion, such as granting privileges to supe- 
rior students; they have not, as yet, pro- 
voked a careful, scientific study of the 
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whole problem. The difficulties of the 
present situation in American education 
eall urgently for the prosecution of in- 
juiries which will lead to new knowledge 
n the field of education. 
That university man is rare indeed who 
uld claim that the present system of 
cher education is adequate, yet we stick 
it because it is easier than to make a 
lical change. The lockstep is hard to 
ak. The faeulty develops younger men 
follow in its footsteps, selecting teachers 
n the basis of their conformance to the 
tradition of the men who trained them. 
Generation after generation we go through 
» same rigamarole, and all too seldom do 
augurs glance at one another and 
lemnly wink. The eurious thing is that 
men who, in education, accept what has 
been done traditionally, in their own fields 
enize that knowledge is changing con- 
stantly and they are always experimenting 
in the hope that they may contribute to the 
changes. Why should we not look on edu- 
cation as a problem for experimentation 
just as we so look on a problem in physics 
or astronomy? Why, when we recognize 
the importance of theories and experimen- 
tation in every other field, should we ac- 
cept, with such complaisance, our present 
system of education? The reason is that 
most of us give no thought to the theory 
underlying the system of education we sup- 
port, or we seem to think that education is 
an exception to the rule that every subject 
must rest on some cardinal theory. 

All that has been left in our universities 
to departments of education, which for all 
the contumely that has been heaped upon 
their heads have been more progressive 
than other departments, for they have been 
making an honest, sincere study of a prob- 
lem baffling in its complexity. Despite the 
exaggerated stressing of the theory of edu- 
cation, despite childish reliance on ques- 
tionnaires, despite the weaknesses and 
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foibles characteristic of any new effort, 
they have been hitting at least as close to 
the needs of the American university as 
those who will have none of educational 
theory. But they can not solve the prob- 
lems alone. In the first place we will not 
let them, and in the second place, they are 
too much involved with the problems of the 
elementary and secondary school systems 
to see the problems of higher education 
clearly and te see them whole. What we 
need is men outside of departments of edu- 
cation, as well as in, who will think not in 
terms of their department but in terms of 
the university, and who will follow the 
scientific method in education as they do 
in their own subjects, never thinking of 
advancing theories without painstaking, 
well-grounded study, and never thinking 
of putting those theories into practice with- 
out first submitting them to the acid test 
of controlled experimentation. That atti- 
tude of mind toward education, as toward 
every other phase of university life, I hope 
to eultivate and encourage during my 
presidency, through the whole faculty if 
possible, if not, then through the assistant 
professors, who will be the university for 
which I shall take credit or receive blame 
when my course is run. If they will take 
me seriously when I say these things and 
jolt themselves out of the ruts that have 
been worn smooth and deep by their prede- 
cessors, we can together, in the next few 
years, change the entire aspect of educa- 
tion in this university. 

The present system in the university is 
based upon lectures. Now, despite the low 
esteem in which these are held by many 
erities of higher education, they serve a 
useful purpose by making possible the 
presentation of knowledge not yet in books, 
by aiding students in getting started on a 
new subject in which listening is more 
helpful than reading, and by setting up 
nuclei of interest in young minds. On the 
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other hand, lectures admittedly have their 
evils. They overemphasize the ‘‘general’’ 
and tend to defer direct acquaintance with 
the ‘‘particular’’; they engender the habit 
of passive receptivity on the part of the 
student and continued repetition on the 
part of the teacher; they repress initiative 
by creating the impression that the subject 
dealt with is complete and that nothing 
remains to be done; and worst of all, they 
lead, as so many things in our present sys- 
tem do, to the conclusion that the end of 
knowledge is to pass an examination and 
that this may best be done by repeating, 
verbatim if possible, the words of the pro- 
fessor or the text-book. Under this system 
the student coming from the high school to 
the university is likely to be disappointed 
and lose his zest for learning. He finds 
that the work he is called upon to do is no 
different essentially from what he has been 
doing, that it is the same old grind and can 
be handled by the same pro-forma efforts 
and the same subterfuges. I am speaking 
now not of the leaders, who will surmount 
all obstacles and get what they want in 
education despite every discouragement, 
nor of those who, Dr. Vincent says, enter a 
university to be educated to be morons, but 
of the great mass of students of every uni- 
versity, however selective its standards of 
admission, who will not get what they 
need in spite of everything, but who have 
in them capabilities well worth our atten- 
tion and cultivation. A few of these are 
potential leaders, lacking only the spark to 
set them off. All too often our present 
system fails to furnish that spark. Many 
of them will never be leaders, but they will 
be inteliigent followers, capable of choos- 
ing leaders wisely and of supporting their 
inspired ideas with well-directed energy 
and well-founded enthusiasm. A man in- 
capable of ideas or leadership himself may 
be worth a good deal to a democracy, if he 
is able to judge one or both. In so far as 
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our present system fails to furnish stu- 
dents with the inspiration for intellectua! 
development which will make them dis. 
criminating judges of thought and appre- 
ciative supporters of practical ideals in 
everyday life, it fails to develop the hig! 
type of citizen that should be its product: 
and it does so fail too often in Ameriva 
to-day. 

That situation will be corrected when 
educators realize that a university is not 
a place for the pareelling out of ready- 
made knowledge, but for that fresh think 
ing which results in new knowledge; that 
it exists not for passing on facts, but for 
showing students how facts are discovered ; 
that it is not a museum in which may be 
found the accumulated wisdom of the past, 
but a factory humming with industry and 
turning out the newest wisdom of the day 
The information that appears in text- 
books, the information that is expounded 
in lectures—all this is merely information 
and should be of secondary importance in 
university life, to be gained by students 
incidentally as part of the equipment for 
that independent thinking which should be 
their main object. We play around with 
that idea in most academic circles and 
occasionally throw a hint of it to students, 
but somehow we fail to put it into prac 
tice. A student must spend four years in 
the lecture hall parlors of University 
House before he is admitted to the inner 
sanctum where the work is being done that 
gives a university its real reason for ex- 
istence. It seems to me that if research is 
the great adventure we believe it to be, we 
ean not introduce good students to its in- 
spiring difficulties too soon. The interest 
thus aroused would make better students of 
all who are capable of being students at all. 
It would dispose of the morons quickly and 
quietly and in a way convincing to them, 
as units, grade points and mechanisms can 
never hope to be. 
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Conversely, the products of such a sys- 
tem would do much to bring to an end the 
incessant debate between teaching and re- 
search, because men trained under such a 
system would know that you can not keep 
he two apart, that while one man may 

et to teach and another to investigate, 
the teacher must keep abreast of his sub- 
ject and the investigator must transmit 
what he has learned. Research is merely 
, search for knowledge and no man belongs 
n a university faculty who is not engaged 

that search. But this does not mean to 
me that all faculty men must be produc- 
tive scholars in the narrow sense of the 
term. There will always be some good 
men who are primarily teachers, and some 
ood men who are primarily investigators, 
and some extraordinary men who are both. 
As to the first two classes, the investigator 
should be allowed to investigate and the 

acher should be allowed to teach, and the 
reward for good service in either case 
should be the same. 

Under present conditions we have the 
strange anomaly of teachers being judged 
not on their ability to teach but on their 
research output, and investigators being 
foreed to devote valuable time to teaching 
that might be given to advancing the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. As a result men who 
might be good teachers if they were encour- 
aged by the hope of future advancement 
are drifting about in laboratories with a 
couple of test tubes in their hands making 
themselves useless in a most arduous and 
time-consuming way, and men who might 
be good investigators are wearing out their 
patience and their students in a vain effort 
to expound and to inspire. The criterion 
of the teacher should be ability to teach, 
and of the investigator, ability to investi- 
gate, and neither should look down upon 
the other so long as he is doing his job well. 
As it is, the good teacher, looked down 
upon by his colleagues because he is not 
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producing each year a certain amount of 
scholarly pap, is frequently made so miser- 
able that he gets out of academic life. 
That, so long as the largest task of an 
American university is to teach undergrad- 
uate students—and whatever it should be 
that is what it is—is a distinct loss from 
every point of view. 

Moreover, both teachers and _ investi- 
gators should be recognized far more lib- 
erally in a financial way than they now are. 
As things are, very few of the best college 
graduates can be persuaded to undertake a 
scholarly career because they feel, quite 
properly, that a man is foolish to enter 
even a pleasant field where the laborer is 
held to be not worthy of his hire. Those 
who might be the coming educational 
statesmen of the day, who might foresee 
and prepare for the social structure of the 
future, who might without pressure or 
compulsion undertake important innova- 
tions in educational practice, are enticed 
into commerce or industry or other profes- 
sions than education, which offer those 
adequate inducements that seem to be 
necessary to secure the services of the 
brightest minds. If the stream of our 
civilization is not to be dried up at its 
source, we must pay salaries in universities 
that will attract first-class men in compe- 
tition with business and other professions. 
I do not mean by this that salaries must 
be on the same plane as in business, and I 
certainly do not mean that men should go 
into university teaching to make money. 
But if the university is to command con- 
fidence, if it is to treasure and convey the 
wisdom of the ages to coming generations 
which may thereby have an orderly under- 
standing of modern life as an environment 
in which to find happiness, as well as mate- 
rial success, it must hold within its ranks 
those minds which are capable of discover- 
ing, recognizing and assaying the valuable 
trends and aims in nature and in society. 
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If it continues to engage the present pro- 
portion of second-rate minds, which make 
knowledge an end in itself, which stifle the 
desire of youth for learning, which do not 
relate education to the living of a good life, 
which stuff book knowledge into heads 
without teaching them to think, we must 
expect it to fail in its high purpose. Too 
many of our brightest students are now 
being dissuaded from the academie life by 
the characteristic American feeling that 
there must be some connection between sal- 
ary and ability. The reason that we do 
not have better quality in higher education 
everywhere to-day is that the great genius 
of our country is not to be found in uni- 
versity faculties. Individual universities 
have individual brilliant men, though 
many universities and colleges in America 
do not have a single one, but the statement 
is generally true, and so long as it is true, 
there will be dissatisfaction with and criti- 
cism of higher education no matter what 
the size of the student body, or the organ- 
ization of the educational system, or the 
methods of instruction. The only way to 
meet that problem is to make scholarship 
respectable, to enable the universities to 
meet on a fairly even basis the financial 
competition of the outside world for the 
brightest minds, rather than to accept per- 
force those who seek in some quiet faculty 
a refuge for mediocrity. 

Of one thing more I would speak: of a 
feeling rather than an idea. The state 
may live up to the highest obligations of 
sound educational policy, the faculty and 
president may approach the problems of 
education in the fine spirit of scholarly 
open-mindedness, and yet the university 
will not be great. If there be not within 
its body a spiritual force, a quality of the 
soul, the one thing needful for true great- 
ness will be lacking. That spirit is not to 
be worn in vain display upon the sleeve, 


but equally it must not be altogether in- 


hibited and repressed. No university can 
be great that does not feel itself animated 
and lifted up by an influence stronger than 
the sum of the individual forces of its stu 
dents and professors. Without a sense of 
dedication to a task of larger scope than 
even teaching and research, a university 
will not achieve its largest usefulness. N 

university can be other than great which 
stands true to the spiritual traditions of 
the earnest men who gave themselves with- 
out stint that it might grow and prosper, 
which fills the ranks of its faculty with 
poets, historians, philosophers, artists and 
scientists who by the grace of God are also 
teachers, and which focuses its attention 
steadily outward beyond the daily routine 
upon the ancient but ever youthful enter 
prise of learning. Such a university will 
lift up men’s hearts and teach them to keep 
faith with their souls. 

This state and this university have be 
fore them a magnificent task. We stand 
to-day ready for growth, physical, mental 
and spiritual. Our minds are mobile, the 
product of the restlessness, the longing for 
change of the Forty-niners. In the west- 
ward march of civilization the ultra con- 
servatives have stayed behind. This is a 
young country of far-away skies; high, dis 
tant mountains; and deep, fruitful valleys. 
With vision clear we should stand guard 
and point the way for business of higher 
standards, for even-handed justice, for un- 
stinted service, for the life more abundant. 
In that great work it is the university’s 
opportunity to guide, to direct and to lead. 
No responsibility could be more serious ; no 
opportunity more challenging. To avail 
itself of that opportunity and to discharge 
its share of that responsibility, the Univer- 
sity of California resolutely sets its face, 
happy in the inspired wisdom of its 
founders, proud of the devotion of those 
who are its servants and confident of the 
loyalty and support of its masters, the 
people. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


DHE London Times reports that a deputytion 


cing the early passage of the bill for the 
ising Ol the school leaving age was received 
Sir C. Trevelyan, the president of the Board 
Edueation, on October 21. The deputation, 
hich was introduced by Mrs. Leah Manning, 
nresident of the National Union of Teachers, 
nsisted of representatives of the Workers’ 
tional Association, the Cooperative Move- 
ent. individual members of the Trades Union 
Council, the Edueational Institute of Scotland 
and the National Union of Teachers. 

[he general council of the Trades Union Con 
cress had expressed itself in full agreement with 
the objects of the deputation, but was unfortu 
iately unable to send representatives. The See- 
retary for Seotland was unable to be present. 
The speakers from the Workers’ Edueational 
Mallon, Mr. J. W. 
Bowen, M.P., member of the Trades Union Com- 
mittee of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
nd Mr. Highton, of the Seottish Workers’ Edu- 


(Association were Mr. J. 


cational Association. Reference was made by 
them to the loss sustained by the adult educa- 
tion movement through the lower standards of 
edueation received by the children who leave 
school at 14 to that which would be assured it 
the age were raised. Mrs. Gasson, of the En 
glish Cooperative Movement, and Mr. Hugh 
Guthrie, of the Scottish Cooperative Movement, 
drew attention to the strong demand by par- 
ents for better education and a later leaving 
age with which cooperators were constantly be- 
ng met. The other organizations also empha- 
sized the necessity for early consideration being 
given to the passing of the measure. 

Sir C. Trevelyan, in his reply, said: 

The government was engaged to carry the bill 
for raising the school age to 15 this year. It 
would be in the forefront of the program for this 
session, and they had every intention and expecta- 
tion of carrying it before Christmas. The bill 
would be necessarily short in order to pass in the 
short time. The clause dealing with voluntary 
schools would not appear in it, but that did not 
mean that he intended to abandon the efforts to 


come to an understanding. There was such a 


very wide-spread desire for agreement that it 
would have to be made much more plain than at 
present that some great interests were irrecon 
cilable before the government abandoned its at 
tempt to secure national arrangement. 

Secondly, they would find that the government 
had modified the form of the maintenance grant. 
Such strong feeling had been exhibited against 
any process which might amount to an irritating 
inquisition into parental means that they would 
adopt a very simple form of declaration of income, 
checked by a penalty fora false declaration. They 
would also extend the range of the income limit, 
so that any one who could reasonably be claimed 
to be in need of the grant would qualify. Thirdly, 
with comparatively few exceptions, the local edu 
cation authorities had been preparing for and an 
ticipating the extension of age. There should be 
no serious difficulty in coping with the extra year 
when the change took place in April. There would 
be no excuse for opposition to the bill except by 
those who did not want to raise the school age. 
He hoped, therefore, that the deputation, who 
represented bodies with great influence, would in 
sist that no minor objections or sectional motives 
should be allowed to hamper the passage of the 
bill. He hoped they would help to resist any 
tampering with the date of the bill. Unemploy 
ment was greatly more tragic than a year ago, and 
parliament ought to be glad to pass a measure 
which would free perhaps 300,000 children from 
industry and substitute perhaps 150,000 older chil 
dren. -arliament ought to be glad to spend on 
education where it now spent on unemployment 
benefit. This bill would make the greatest educa 
tional advance of this period. He knew the 
deputation realized its implications, and he trusted 
to them to see that neither false economy, nor 
timidity, nor reaction was allowed in the next few 
weeks to cheat the children. 


INDIAN EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA 

THE Indian Service reports progress with its 
study of Indian education in Oklahoma the pur- 
pose of which is to determine the degree of 
effectiveness of that education and to strengthen 
the system at its weak points. The survey has 
already been made of the Five Civilized Tribes 
which constitute 100,000 of the Indian popula- 
tion. It remains to be made of some 20,000 
more Indians who make up the total numbers 
of this race in Oklahoma. 
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Commissioner Charles J. Rhoads, of the In- 
dian Service, started this study last January 
when he sent representatives to Oklahoma to 
study conditions among the Seminole Indians. 
It was found that there were 286 families in 
that tribe with 705 children of school age. Of 
these 145 were not attending school. Of the 
560 in school more than half were three or more 
years behind their proper grades. Most of these 
children attended public schools. There was but 
one Indian school in the area occupied by the 
Seminoles, the Mekusukey boarding school with 
a capacity of 100 pupils. 

As a result of the Seminole study the Meku- 
sukey school was ordered closed. It was re- 
garded as unnecessary as public schools were 
available to practically all the Indian children 
since they were scattered generally among the 
white population. Such schools with their con- 
tacts with the whites are regarded as advanc- 
ing the Indians more rapidly toward normal 
citizenship than do institutional schools which 
isolate them. 

A day-school representative for the Seminoles 
was appointed—Glenn W. Lewis, himself an 
Indian and a graduate of Haskell. It will be 
his business to see to it that all Indian children 
attend school and otherwise to assist in working 
out local problems. Steps are to be taken also 
to provide teachers whose special province it 
will be to give attention to backward students. 

The second study of school conditions among 
the Indians in Oklahoma covered the 11 coun- 
ties in which the Chickasaws reside. These In- 
dians are less prosperous than the Seminoles. 
There is, in fact, much poverty among them. 
Illness, largely tuberculosis, was found in 15 per 
cent. of the homes. These health conditions di- 
rected the attention of the Indian Service to a 
problem that was not a part of the school study. 
The result was that physicians have been sent to 
examine these homes. Hospitalization has been 
provided for many of those who require it while 
others have been given treatment in their homes. 

The Choctaws, living in 10 counties, and the 
Creeks and Cherokees, have been studied. Sim- 
ilar situations were found to exist among them. 
In the 40 counties of eastern Oklahoma, em- 
bracing the biggest block of Indian population 
in the United States, it was found that 90 per 
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cent. of the Indian children are in public 
schools. The need for segregated schools 
rapidly disappearing. An important need is a 


ka 


element of supervision to see to it that India: 
children go to school, and to help with indi 
vidual problems. To provide this six day-scho 
representatives have been appointed and 
signed to the various tribes. 


L 


RADIO PROGRAM ON NEGRO 
EDUCATION 
Pians for the program on Negro edueatior 
which will be broadeast during American Edy 
cation Week have just been completed, accord 


ing to an announcement made by the U. § 
Office of Edueation. The program will consist 
of short addresses interspersed with music. The 
Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, will deliver the major address. Presi 
dent John W. Davis, of West Virginia State 
College, will also speak. President Davis is 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Association of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, and 
is a former president of the National Associa 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools. He is also 
a recent recipient of the Harmon award for 
distinguished service in the field of educatio: 
The third address will be given by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, specialist in Negro education, of the 
U. S. Office of Education. President Mordecai 
W. Johnson, of Howard University, will be mas 
ter of ceremonies. 

The musie for the program will be rendered 
by the Hampton Institute choir, which recently, 
under the direction of Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, 
made a tour of important cities in England 
and the Continent, where they received the ac- 
claim of some of the leading musical critics. 
They have just returned te America, and it is 
believed that this will be their first broadcasting 
engagement. It is understood that those who 
are sponsoring the program feel that the 
American public will weleome this opportunity 
to hear this musical organization which has dis 
tinguished itself both at home and abroad, ani 
which has done so much to interpret the musical 
spirit of the Negro, in classical renditions as 
well as Negro spirituals. The program will be 
broadcast on Wednesday, November 12, from 5 
to 5: 30 over a network of stations. 
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Schools, colleges, clubs, churches and various 
eivie organizations are joining in the obser- 
nee of American Education Week, and are 
ning special programs bearing on Negro 
education. The Office of Education has sent 
all Negro high schools, colleges and academies 
ers which contain suggestions on the obser- 
nee of the week. The following are some of 
suggestions which the letter contains: (1) 
fhat all organizations in the community join 
) the school in fostering an educational pro- 
am; (2) that all leaders in the community, 
nd especially the ministers, lend their services 
making addresses on the subject of educa 
(3) that special emphasis be placed on 
: of the acute problems in connection with 
education of the Negro, such as more 
equitable support; better pay and preparation 
of teachers; improvement of facilities; proper 
educational and voeational guidance of students; 
he problem of drop-outs, and the employment 
open to those who leave school; adult, part-time 
and extension edueation. Each school and com- 
inity was advised to adapt the suggested pro- 
ram to suit its peeuliar needs. From informa- 
tion coming to the U. S. Office of Education it 
indicated that the cooperation in observing 
\merican Edueation Week, and especially as it 
concerns the Negro, will be wide spread. 

The time of the other programs during the 
week which are being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Edueation Association is as follows: 
Tuesday, November 11, 4: 30 to 5 P. M.; Thurs- 
day, November 13, 3:30 to 4 P. M.; Friday, 
November 14, 11 to 11:30 P. M., and Saturday, 
November 15, 10 to 10:30 A. M. The program 
on Negro education will be broadcast on 
Wednesday, November 12, from 5 to 5: 30 P. M. 
All time periods specified are Eastern Standard 
Time. 

GIFTS TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

A airt of $600,000 from Edward S. Harkness 
to increase the endowment of the department of 
surgery of Columbia University and to enable 
the trustees to place the department “upon a 
full university basis” has been announced. 

The new gift follows one of $500,000 from 
Mr. Harkness announced on October 9, and 
which in turn supplemented a gift in 1929 of 
$2,000,000 for a residence hall at the Medical 
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Center. Mr. Harkness is the donor also of the 
$4,000,000 site for the Medical Center. 

Within the last few years Mr. Harkness has 
also given a fund which may reach $15,000,000 
to Yale University to permit the completion of 
the quadrangle system of dormitories, $12,000,- 
000 to Harvard for its new unit housing system, 
$10,000,000 to the Pilgrim Fund “for the benefit 
of Britain” and gifts of $1,000,000 each to the 
Western Reserve Medical Center, the Near East 
Relief and the New York Publie Library. 

Mr. Harkness’s latest gift was one of forty- 
seven accepted by the trustees at their recent 
meeting and amounting to $727,391. Among 
them was a gift of $25,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation toward the annual cost of main- 
taining the School of Library Service. 

The total assets of the university are approxi- 
mately $112,000,000, of which $74,000,000 is 
held in the general funds and $38,000,000 in spe- 
cial endowments, according to the report of the 
treasurer for the year ended June 30. 

The land and buildings used by the univer- 
sity, with their equipment, are listed at their 
cost price of approximately $34,000,000, while 
the real estate held for endowment is currently 
assessed at approximately $36,000. The securi- 
ties held by the university had a book value on 
June 30 of $28,263,979, of which $10,749,925 
was in bonds, $3,352,026 in stocks and $13,920,- 
153 in real estate mortgages. 

The total income for the year from all sources 
was $11,307,426, but nevertheless the expenses 
of maintenance and operation were $344,443 in 
excess of that sum. The expenses included items 
for debt service amounting to $567,179, which 
includes provision for interest and amortization 
of the indebtedness incurred in the development 
of the site and buildings on Morningside 
Heights. 

About 46 per cent. of the university’s income, 
or $5,236,785, was received in fees from stu- 
dents. The income from rents was $1,662,098; 
from income of special endowments, $1,865,665, 
and from allied corporations, to be paid out for 
the services of those corporations, $1,500,708. 

The cost of maintaining the grounds and 
buildings of the university, including Baker 
Field and the Medical School, was $991,902, and 
the cost of the university libraries for the year 
amounted to $408,601. 
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THE PRINCETON RIOT 

THe New York Times reports that Dean 
Christian Gauss, chairman of the discipline 
committee, announces that forty-two Princeton 
undergraduates have been subjected to dis- 
cipline for participation in the riot. Four stu- 
dents have been suspended for a year, two until 
the end of the Christmas vaeation, five for one 
month, three for two weeks, fourteen for one 
week and fourteen indefinitely. 

In his statement Dean Gauss warned the 
undergraduate body that any one hereafter 
found guilty of ineiting to riot or of block- 
ading traffic, obstructing highways, interfering 
with or attempting to destroy the property of 
private citizens or of the university would be 
liable to dismissal. 

Professor Gauss said: 

Much as any of us might wish to do so it would 
be unprofitable to attempt to disguise the ocecur- 
rences of Wednesday evening under soft names. 
After the crowds had rushed to Nassau Street it 
was no longer a demonstration of undergraduate 
solidarity. It was only a series of lawless acts 
by young men of high-privileged class who had no 
grievance whatsoever. This gratuitous frenzy 
into which a considerable element in the college 
had deliberately lashed itself by cries of ‘‘riot,’’ 
when there was no occasion whatever for rioting, 
resulted in acts which any one of these under- 
graduates would and should condemn had they 
been committed by a group of ‘‘ Reds’’ or hungry 
unemployed. 

From the standpoint of those who committed 
them, some of these acts were worse than lawless; 
they were also, in the highest degree, ungentle- 
manly. It is doubtful whether ‘‘Reds’’ or gang- 


sters would have engaged in some of them. 


Dean Gauss condemned the rocking of inter- 
state buses—one of the incidents of the eve- 
ning—as “downright muckerism.” 

“Men who participated in this outrage de- 
served dismissal from college,” he said. “As I 
told the crowd, it is the first time that I have 
ever had to feel thoroughly ashamed of a group 
of Princeton men.” 

Concerning the tearing down of the statue of 
“The Christian Student,” which was the climax 
of the disorder, Dean Gauss said: 


As the final act in the long series of depreda- 
tions, a group of die-hards collected around ‘‘ The 
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Christian Student.’’ In defiance of the proctors 
who were there doing their duty in protecting uni 
versity property, the undergraduates who had 
allowed themselves completely to lose their heads 
pulled it from its pedestal in an attempt to d& 
stroy it. To destroy property in town is quite 
serious as destroying property upon the cam; 
The only difference is that we happen to know 
some of those most responsible for the assa 
upon ‘‘The Student.’’ It is for this reason that 
they were given the penalty of a year’s suspen 
sion, which, I regret to say, I feel that they d 
served. 

Commenting on the disciplinary action, 7 
Daily Princetonian writes: 

The punishments meted out by the discipline 
committee to offenders in last Wednesday’s ri 
have seemed to the campus as a whole inexplicably 
and disproportionately severe. 

The campus feels that the end which the co 
mittee had in view is worthy of entire support, 
but that the means it took to gain it were in some 
eases clearly unfair and in most cases unduly 
severe. 

The disorder followed a football mass meeting 
held to give the team a send-off for its gam 


with Chicago on November 1. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


THE seventy-sixth annual convention of the 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association and 
its twenty-nine allied departments will meet at 
Atlantic City from November 8 to 11, under 
the presidency of Mr. George C. Baker. Mr 
Baker, who is superintendent of schools ot 
Moorestown, recently said, according to press 
reports, that more than 10,000 of the 28,000 
members of the association were expected to be 
present. 

A feature of the convention will be the con- 
cert to be presented by the New Jersey All- 
State High School Symphony Orchestra of 220 
pieces. 

The visitors will be weleomed by Mayor 
Harry Bacharach. Other speakers at the open 
ing session Saturday afternoon will be Dr. Wil- 
liam Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette Col- 
lege; Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, and Harold G. Hoff- 
man, state motor vehicle commissioner. 

The annual dinner of the association will be 
given at the Hotel Chelsea on Saturday evening. 
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n Convention Hall. 
One of the speakers will be Dr. Lillian M. Gil 
breth, ol Montelair, recently appointed head oi 
vomen’s division of President Hoover’s un- 
employment commission. Others include Dr. 


Frank P. 


Graves, commissioner of edueation of 


New York; Dr. Charles H. Elliott, commissioner 


of education of New Jersey; Mr. Lewis E. 
Lawes. warden of Sing Sing Prison; Mr. Wil- 
C. Redfield, of Brooklyn, formerly Secre 
of Commerce; M. André Maurois, biog- 
pher; Carl Sandburg, poet; Mrs. Anna Steese 
Richardson, editor; Dr. Levy Bruhl, of the Col- 
e de Franee, and Miss Agnes Shore, of King’s 
College, London. 

rhe following, all of New York, will also be 
among the speakers: From Columbia Univer 

ty, Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Dr. C. L. Brown- 

and Dr. Paul V. Shaw; from New York 
University, Dr. Albert B. Meredith, Dr. Charles 
E. Benson, and Dr. Paul V. West; Dr. G. Clyde 
Fisher, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and Dr. Samuel W. Grafilin, of the Y. 
M. C. A. 

Philadelphians who will appear upon the pro- 
grams include Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superin 
tendent of schools, and Dr. John C. Rolfe and 
Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer, both of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT 

OF JUNIATA COLLEGE 

Dr. CuaRLes C. ELLIs was installed president 
ot Juniata College, on October 23, before repre- 
sentatives of practically all the colleges of 
Pennsylvania, delegates from the State Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction, other prominent 
educators and a large body of Juniata alumni. 

Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, New York 
state commissioner of education and president 
of the University of the State of New York, 
delivered the main address and received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

President Henry W. A. Hanson, of Gettys- 
burg College, president of the College Presi- 


be followed by the reception and dance 
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dents Association of Pennsylvania, presented 
the greetings of the Pennsylvania colleges in 
a brief address, and Deputy Superintendent 
James N. Rule bespoke the felicitations of the 
State Department of Publie Instruction. 

Dr. Charles C. 


of the college. He sueceeds in office former 


Ellis is the ninth president 


Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh. Juniata has 
erown from an enrolment of three students at 
the time of its founding in 1576 to a total 
1929-1930 registration of five hundred and 
twenty-two. 

As Commissioner Graves pointed out in his 
address, “Dr. Eijlis has long been ripe for a 
presidency.” He is partic ularly q ialitied to be 
president of Juniata College, for he combines a 
wide educational knowledge and modern pro 
gressiveness with a deep devotion to his Alma 
Mater and “is in complete harmony with the 
spirit and purpose of the founders.” 

Dr. Ellis is well known as both a clergyman 
and edueator. He was born in Washington, 
D. C., in 1874. He was awarded the A.B. 
degree from Juniata College in 1598 and the 
Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1907. He also studied at Harvard and Prince 
ton; received the bachelor of divinity degree 
from Temple University in 1920 and the doctor 
of divinity degree from Juniata in 1925. He 
served as pastor ol the First Chureh of the 
Brethren of Philadelphia from 1919 to 1921. 
He has been head of the department of educa 
tion of Juniata College since 1907 and vice 
president since 1917. Dr. Ellis is a member of 
state and national education associations, the 
National Society for the Study of Edueation 
and is secretary of the Society of the College 
Teachers of Edueation in Pennsylvania. He is 
the author of “Lancastrian Schools in Phila 
delphia,” “Studies in Doctrine and Devotion,” 
“The Religious Psychology” and “The Christian 
Way of Life.” 


from the lyceum platform and at teachers’ 


He has lectured in many states 


institutes. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Jonn Dewey, professor of philosophy in 
Columbia University, receives the honorary doc- 
torate of the University of Paris on November 





8. Others on whom the degree is to be con- 
ferred are Albert, King of the Belgians; Pro- 
fessor P. Bonfante, Rome University; Professor 
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Zeeman, Amsterdam, and Professor Zielinski, of 
Warsaw. 

Dr. Georce D. Srrayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws at the annual convo- 
eation of Bucknell University. This marks the 
first time in the history of the university that a 


degree has been awarded at convocation. 


GENERAL SIR ARTHUR WILLIAM CURRIE, prin- 
cipal of McGill University, has been appointed 
honorary chancellor of Union College, at Sche- 
nectady, New York, for this year. Sir Arthur 
will deliver the chancellor’s address at the one 
hundred and thirty-fifth annual commencement 
on June 15, 1931. Those who have held the 
chancellorship of Union College in recent years 
include the late Ex-President William Howard 
Taft, Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, Mr. 
Elihu Root, Viscount James Bryce, Sir Robert 
A. Faleoner, Sir Esme Howard, Rear Admiral 
William 8. Sims, Dr. Franklin H. Giddings and 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn. 


Mr. Puitip MiILLetporer Brett, New York 
City and Greenwich, Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed acting president of Rutgers University. 
He took office November 1, succeeding Dr. John 
M. Thomas. Mr. Brett, a New York attorney, 
is a member of a family long associated with 
Rutgers. 

Dr. Josepu K. Hart, professor of education 
at the University of Wisconsin, has become pro- 
fessor of education and head of the newly estab- 
lished department of education at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Dr. Joun Henry MacCracken, former pres- 
ident of Lafayette College, has accepted ap- 
pointment to the newly created post of associate 
director of the American Council on Education, 
of which Dr. C. R. Mann is the director. Dr. 
MacCracken will begin work immediately and 
will devote his chief attention to developing the 
work of the council in the field of personnel 
methods and in evolving effective plans for na- 
tional investigations in education. 


Tue Reverend Dr. Rossins W. Barstow was 
installed as president of Hartford Seminary 
Foundation at Hartford, Connecticut, on Octo- 
ber 29. Dr. Barstow succeeds the Reverend Dr. 


William D. Mackenzie, president emeritus, who 
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concludes a term of twenty-six years. He grad- 
uated from Dartmouth in 1913 and from Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary in 1916. He was a 
teacher in Turkey from 1910 to 1912, assistant 
minister at the South Chureh in 1915 and 19}; 
and has led congregations since in Woodstock, 
Vermont, and Coneord, New Hampshire. 


Tue council of the University of Reading, 
England, at a special meeting on October 
received with regret Dr. Alfred Palmer’s res 
nation of the office of president of the council 
Dr. Palmer was chairman of the council of U: 
versity College, Reading, from 1911 to 192) 
and has held office as first president of the uni 
versity council since the granting of the charter 
in 1926. His unique services to the college and 
the university were recognized by the confer 
ment on him of the honorary degree of D.Se. i: 
1927, this being the only honorary degree yet 
conferred by the university. 

Arter forty-seven years of service to Vassar 
College, Dr. Elizabeth B. Thelberg, of the de 
partment of physiology and hygiene and resi 
dent physician of the college, has retired. Dr. 
Thelberg on her seventieth birthday, October 29, 
received messages of congratulation from alum- 
nae branches and clubs in all parts of the United 
States. She was chairman of public health in 
the American Council of Women for many years 
and later was chairman of public health in the 
International Council of Women. 


Many leading members of the faculty at Yale 
University, almost all of them Republicans or 
independents, joined on November 2 in an ap 
peal for the election of Wilbur L. Cross, dean 
emeritus of Yale Graduate School and Demo- 
eratic candidate for governor of Connecticut. 
Among the Republicans on the Yale faculty who 
indorsed Dean Cross were Dr. Henry Seide! 
Canby, Dean M. C. Winternitz, of the Yale 
School of Medicine; Dean C. W. Mendell, of 
Yale College; Dr. Frank Schlesinger and Pro- 
fessor Ellsworth Huntington, George Pierce 
Baker, Edward S. Noyes, Charles F. Scott, W. 
H. Sheldon, Albert B. Crawford, Charles 
Sechuchert, Alexander Witherspoon, Charles M. 
Andrews, Jack R. Crawford, Chester R. Long- 
well, Alexander Petrunkevitch, Theodore Crane 
and Carl F. Sehreiber. Of the thirty-seven in- 
dependents indorsing Dean Cross, the majority 
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were from the Yale faculty, among them Dean 
Charles H. Warren, of the Sheffield Scientific 


lH Nobel Prize in medicine has been 
rded to Dr. Karl Landsteiner, since 1922 a 
her of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 


earch in pathology and bacteriology. 


Joun C. Roure, who has been since 1902 pro- 
vr of Latin language and literature at the 
niversity of Pennsylvania, received in Rome 
he Order of the Crown (Italy) with the title of 
nmendatore. 
Dr. STEPHEN P. DuGGan, director of the In- 
tute of International Education in New York 
City,. has been appointed a member of the ad- 
ry council of the Institute of Inter-Amer 
n Affairs of the University of Florida. 
RossitER Howarp, assistant director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art since 1925, has been 
ppointed chief of the division of education in 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 


Dr. Guy L. Hruesor, who has been research 

sociate in educational administration at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been ap 

inted professor of education in the New York 
state Teachers College at Albany. He will be 
director of child development and parental edu- 
cation in the training school, and will conduct 
nvestigations in child development on the pre- 
adolescent and adolescent levels. 


Arter three years in Detroit where he served 
as psychiatrist to the Reeorder’s Court and lat- 
terly as associate professor of psychiatry in the 
Detroit City College Medical School, Dr. Theo- 
phile Raphael has returned to the University of 
Michigan, having been appointed professor of 
clinical psychiatry in the Medical School and 
physician to the Health Service, where he will 
devote his efforts principally to advice and 
counsel in the general field of mental hygiene. 


THe National Commission on Law Obser- 
vance and Enforcement has appointed Dr. 
Clair Wileox, assistant professor of economies 
at Swarthmore College, as director of research. 
Dr. Wileox will have general charge of coordi- 
nating the work being done for the commission 
by its various research assistants and advisory 
committees, and will aid in the study of these 
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various reports in connection with the formula- 
tion of recommendations based upon them. 


Proressor J. Thorsten Sewn, of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, is on a year’s leave of 
absence, acting as consultant in criminology with 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene at New York 
City. Dr. Sellin was promoted to full profes 


sorship at the university this year. 


A DEPARTMENT of economic and social statis- 
ties has been organized in the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The work in statistics has 
hitherto been divided between the departments 
of economies and sociology. The personnel of 
the department will include the following: 
Chairman, Stuart A. Rice, whose title is changed 
from professor of sociology to professor of 
sociology and statistics and who will divide his 
time between the new department and the de 
partment of sociology of which he continues to 
be a member; Professor William C. Schluter, of 
the department of finance, who will offer courses 
in the methodology of research; Assistant Pro 
fessor Simon Kuznets, who will give part time 
both to the university and to the National Bu 
reau of Economic Research, and who will offer 
courses in the faculty of the Graduate School, 
and Messrs. Parker Bursk, Edward Douglas 
Burdick and Edward R. Pursell, instructors. 
Mr. Bursk will be in charge of the course in 
business statisties offered to the graduate stu 
dents in business administration. The depart 
ment opens with newly arranged laboratory 


facilities in the Wharton School. 


Dean Raymonp Watters has returned to 
Swarthmore College after a month’s absence 
during which he traveled 8,000 miles in inspect- 
ing a group of southern colleges for the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and in visita 
tions in California, Oregon, Washington and 
Montana in behalf of the Rhodes Scholarship 
Trust. 

Tue trustees of the University of Chicago 
plan to place the ashes of the late William 
Rainey Harper and the two men who succeeded 
him as president of the institution in the uni 
versity chapel. The second and third presidents 
of the university were Henry Pratt Judson and 
Ernest DeWitt Burton. A letter left by Dr. 
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Harper expressed a desire that his remains rest 
upon university ground. The architects have 
designed special bronze plaques to be placed 


above niches for urns in the chapel. 


KeNNETH QO. Mason, dean of freshmen at 
Brown University, has died at the age of thirty- 
seven years. 

GrouND has been broken at the University of 
Chieago for a new unit in the university’s 
School of Edueation, on Kimbark Avenue at 
59th Street, which will be devoted to graduate 
study and research work in teacher-training. 
Vice-President Frederic Woodward turned the 
first spadeful of earth in the presence of mem- 
bers of the faculty of education and several hun- 
dred students. Among those who attended the 
ceremony were two former college presidents 
who came to the university this year and who 
will prosecute their research in the new building. 
They are Professor George Alan Works, re- 
cently president of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, and Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, recently 
president of the University of Idaho. The 
building equipped will cost approximately 
$650,000, this sum being provided by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 

CoLBy COLLEGE is offering a series of six ex- 
tension courses to be held on Monday evenings 
throughout the winter as follows: “Foundations 
of an Educational Philosophy,” by Professor 
Edward J. Colgan; “Educational Statistics,” by 
Professor Elmer C. Warren; “Our Mother 
Tongue,” by Dean Ernest C. Marriner; “Bio- 
graphical Survey of English Literature,” by 
Professor Carl J. Weber; “Recent United States 
History,” by Professor William J. Wilkinson; 
“Investment Procedure,” by Professor A. Galen 


Eustis. 


AppiicaTions for associate civil service ex- 
aminer in education ($3,200 a year), demon- 
stration teacher (elementary) ($3,200 a year), 
assistant edueationist (assistant statistician) 
($2,600 a year), critic teacher ($2,300 a year), 
must be on file with the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than December 3, 1930. These examinations 
are to fill vacancies in the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, the Office of Education, and the 
Indian Field Service, for duty in Washington, 
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D. C., or in the field. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their education and 
experience, and on publications or a thesis. 
Associate civil service examiner in education and 
demonstration teacher (elementary) require a 
master’s degree and at least two years of certain 
specified experience or equivalent postgraduate 
edueation. Assistant educationist (assistant sta- 
tistician) and critic teacher require graduation 
with a bachelor’s degree and certain specified ex- 


perience or equivalent education. 


ProvipinG sufficient support is assured, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology wil! 
erect, on the Cambridge side of the Charles 
River, buildings divided into small suites to 
house married students and instructors who 
care to avail themselves of the opportunity. 
A survey is being undertaken by Mr. Horace 
S. Ford, bursar of the institute, to ascertain 
whether such a project is feasible. Letters 
have been mailed to married instructors and 
students, asking them whether they would be 
interested in such a scheme. The decision as 
to the erection of the building will depend 


mainly on the replies. 


A TENTATIVE proposal to make two separate 
institutions of Rutgers University—one private 
and the other owned by the state—has been 
made to Rutgers trustees by the State Board of 
Regents. They would be affiliated but financially 
independent. In such a plan members of the 
board see a possible solution of the difficulties 
of obtaining state aid for the university because 
of its semi-private status. The proposed change 
calls for state purchase of the colleges of engi- 
neering and agriculture and the various depart- 
ments while Rutgers would be continued as a 
college of liberal arts. Students in either in- 
stitution might take courses in both. The plan 
has met with opposition from Dr. John M. 
Thomas, retiring president of the university. 
Rutgers University, originally a private denomi- 
national college, was one of the few private in- 
stitutions to assume a federal land grant with 
its provisions to maintain instruction in mechan- 
ical and agricultural arts and military science, 
when that plan was established more than sixty 
years ago. Since then other departments, in- 
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ding an agricultural school and a college for 
men, supported by the state, have been added 
the university, and state financial aid has even 
heen extended to the liberal arts departments. 
In 1917 the New Jersey Legislature officially 
designated Rutgers as the State University of 
New Jersey. Dr. Thomas questions whether the 
trustees of Rutgers would have a legal right to 
e over the original land grant to some other 


ay. 


A RESOLUTION recommending that the New 
York State Board of Regents discontinue grant- 
life certificates to school teachers was 
opted by the New York State Associated 
School Boards at a meeting held in Syracuse 
n October 14. Certificates were advoeated that 
ld be renewable every ten years, holding 

by such a system a better check than is 
possible eould be exercised on teachers who 

not keep up with the standard required. 
Another resolution proposes a state law to 
widen the powers of boards of education in 
dismissing teachers who hold permanent ap- 
pointments in the school system. Removal dur- 
ing tenure would be made for cause by vote of 
majority of the board after a hearing in ex- 
ecutive session, at which the teacher may be 
represented by counsel. An appeal may be 
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made to the commissioner of education, whose 


decision will be final. 


Tue special correspondent of the New York 
Times writes from Tsinanfu that official notices 
have appeared in the Chinese press that, “owing 
to lack of funds, the middle schools in Shan- 
tung Province can not be opened this autumn.” 
This announcement has created a great deal of 
criticism and restlessness, and literally scores of 
students now inquire daily of the closed mission 
schools whether they will reopen. The educa- 
tional authorities in Shantung last spring ecar- 
ried on an effective and very bitter anti-foreign 
and anti-Christian campaign, and succeeded in 
closing all but two of the mission middle schools 
in the province. In many cases the closing was 
foreed by the students themselves, who adopted 
radieal policies after being inflamed by the 
official anti-foreign propaganda of the Shantung 
Kuomintang headquarters. The result this year 
is a tragic thing for the younger generation in 
this overpopulated province of nearly 30,000,000 
souls, for now that all government funds have 
been used up in the civil war, education is prac- 
tically at a standstill. The closed mission 
schools do not feel justified in reopening unless 
they are guaranteed against a repetition of the 


measures which foreed their closing last spring. 


DISCUSSION 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION? 

“Tne Need for the Study of Comparative 
Edueation” was recently presented for diseus- 
sion in ScHoout AND Society.’ The writer, Pro- 
fessor R. H. Eckelberry, of the Ohio State 
University, gently complains that American 
edueators are too provincial and appeals to us 
to profit by studying the educational experience 
of other countries as well as that of our own. 
Perhaps it was Professor Eckelberry who, in 
addressing a group of educators, told the story 
of the rooster which journeyed beyond the limits 
of his own barnyard in quest of—well, new 
ideas. He eame into an ostrich farm. He 
observed—and was astonished. He returned to 
his own yard and called all his good hens to- 
gether. He told them of the large eggs he had 
seen and appealed to them to emulate the 
example of their neighbors. 


1 October 4, 1930, pp. 455-456. 


Eckelberry is right. We are provincial if we 
remain ignorant of what is going on eduea- 
tionally beyond our borders. But I am strongly 
of the opinion that our “comparative education” 
is quite inadequately interpreted. I frankly 
confess that I can reeall just now only one book 
entitled “Comparative Edueation.”* The sub- 
title is “Studies of the Educational Systems of 
Six Modern Nations.” Six chapters are con- 
tributed independently by five well-known edu- 
eators. This book is, I believe, rightly regarded 
as the best book of its kind, though of course 
rapidly becoming quite out of date. But the 
six chapters are strictly descriptive of the sys- 
tems of education in six countries—any study 
in comparison of those systems is left to the 
reader. 

In his book on “The New Edueation in 


2 Edited by Peter Sandiford, published in 1918 
by J. M. Dent and Sens, Toronto. 
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Europe” Roman presents one short chapter on 
“Some Educational Developments Compared.” 
But I find only one actual comparison ex- 
pressed. The chapter presents essentially de- 
tails supplementing earlier chapters. The 
reader is left to make comparisons. 

Comparative education presented as a course 
in various universities is apparently a descrip- 
tion of educational systems in various countries 
with little, if any, pointed comparison. 

In such studies the student might discover an 
educational ostrich egg. But I wish to propose 
a very different notion of comparative education 
which has guided me in giving courses with 
this title. 

Our educational problems are too significant 
and too universal to be geographically located. 
Treat them as geographical problems and our 
study results in little other than an accumula- 
tion of colorless facts as to educational prac- 
tices in various localities. Erudition? There 
is opportunity for much of this. And what of 
it? Does this overcome provincialism? Yes— 
if this term is to be so narrowly conceived. It 
is possible to make comparisons of these na- 
tional education systems. But the geographical 
basis for comparison is scarcely vital. 

Comparisons of value to students of education 
are made on the basis of a definite issue common 
to the two or more educational systems studied. 
And this issue should be an educational problem 
already being studied, furthered in this study 
by the comparisons made between various school 
situations. 

Take one illustration from a course I am now 
giving. School people interested in elementary 
education are at present studying the rapidly 
developing “activity program.” To find assis- 
tance in this study let us look for theories and 
practices educationally conspicuous rather than 
geographically located. The Decroly.experiment 
merits study not because located in Belgium but 
by reason of emphasis upon life acts rather 
than school arts, and thus it contributes to the 
study of the activity program. Washburne 


writes a chapter on “Schools that Dare to Give 
Children Complete Freedom—Hamburg.” In 
some explanation of this freedom, Alexander 
and Parker in “The New Education in the Ger- 
man Republic” recall her status as a “Free City 
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of the Hanseatic League” hundreds of years 
earlier. The Hamburg schools warrant our 
study not because they are located in Germany 
but by reason of valuable comparisons between 
the extreme freedom allowed in those schools 
and the as yet undetermined freedom in our 
developing activity schools. 

Educators who read “The New Education iy 
the German Republie’* by Alexander and 
Parker, “The New Education in Austria,”® by 
Dottrens, “The New Education in the Soviet 
Republie’® by Pinkevitech, and such books, 
would lessen the provincialism attributed to 
them—no doubt of it. But let us not harbor the 
notion that comparative education necessarily 
involves the study of educational theory and 
practice in foreign lands. There is serious 
danger that comparative education as a descrip 
tion of the educational systems of foreign coun 
tries contributes to the student little more than 
academic erudition. Comparisons are not to be 
made in general but rather on the basis of 
specific issues. And comparisons, made inci- 
dentally in academic surveys of educational sys 
tems, are not of much professional value. The 
student interested in a specific issue—as the 
activity program referred to above—may wel! 
look for data where such may be found. Geo- 
graphical location is probably not of primary 
importance. 

J. L. Meriam 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 

Los ANGELES 


A DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE IN EDUCATION 


Last July, President Hoover’s commission on 
education issued its declaration of principles 
after several months of “fact finding” in all 
parts of this country. This so-called “Memo- 
randum of Progress,” published by this com- 
mission under the date of July 4, 1930, is a 
rather independent declaration, if not a decla 
ratica of independence. 

Its two proposals of interest to the genera! 
public as well as to the workers in the several 
fields of education are: 


A. To ‘‘repeal all laws that give annual federa! 
grants in any form to the states for special phases 


3 Published by John Day Company. 
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education of interest to special groups of the 
eople. .. .”’ This proposal includes: 

1. The repeal of federal aid to the land-grant 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts for res 
jent teaching, such as the Morrell Act of 1890 

and the Nelson Act of 1907. 

2. The repeal of federal aid to agricultural ex 

nsion work, such as Smith-Lever Act of 1914, 

he Capper-Ketchum Act of 1928 and others. 
rhe repeal of federal aid to al! state agricul 

tural experiment stations. This includes the Hatch 
\et of 1887, the Adams Act of 1906 and the Pur 
nell Act of 1925. 

4. The repeal of all federal aid to vocational 
education under the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the 
Civilian Industrial Rehabilitation Act of 1920 and 
the George-Reed Act of 1929. 

B. The second proposal is to ‘‘ provide one un 
allotted annual grant to the states of $2.50 per 

1ild under 21 years of age with the sole restric 

m that these federal funds be used for the sup 

rt of educational operations. .. .’’ 


fhe commission that makes these proposals is 
known as the National Advisory Committee on 
Kdueation, which was appointed by President 
Hoover to “investigate and present recommen- 
dations as to policies which should be pursued 
by the Federal Government with respect to 
edueation.” This committee was organized by 
Seeretary Wilbur of the Interior Department 
in May, 1929. Its purpose as defined by Mr. 
Wilbur is “to give us the proper chart by which 
to steer our educational course.” 

Now I do not wish to discuss the committee’s 
proposals, but I should like to raise some ques- 
tions as to the bases of these proposals. For 
instanee, I should like to know how this com- 
mittee is to give us the “proper chart by which 
to steer our educational course” without first 
setting up or accepting some educational objec- 
tives towards which to steer the ship of public 


education. The “Memorandum of Progress” 
issued by the committee is not clear at this 
point. If in its preliminary analysis there were 
some indications of educational objectives, we 
might be able to understand the port or ports 
to which this committee thinks American educa- 
tion should be bound. Certain aspects of edu- 
eation in order to conform to “sound public 
policy” might need to have different destinations 
in fact. 


In the second place, I should like to ask: 
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What are the “essentials of education” to which 
this committee refers? These essentials might 
be stated without confusing them “with the 
political mechanisms that may be worked out to 
bring them about.” What are the “essentials” 
of education that are goals by which to make 
the proposed chart of our educational course? 
This is an important question, and the public 
is entitled to know what this advisory board 
holds to be the answer. After reading the com- 
mittee’s memorandum it is not clear whether 
the committee is bound in its “investigations 
and recommendations.” 

Without an answer to these questions the 
committee’s “preliminary analysis” can not be 
clearly differentiated into its parts; the issues 
raised by the committee are confused, and the 
principles as stated may or may not be sound! 
For instance: (1) the committee indicates that 
the problem of training soldiers is not complex 
in its relation to direct federal aid and “sound 
publie policy,” still the committee feels that 
federal aid in keeping the food supply intact is 
not according to sound public policy and should 
not be specifically aided. (2) Should not the 
issues with reference to federal aid grow out of 
and include to what phases of education shall 
various amounts of aid be granted? (3) What 
phases of education are referred to in the prin- 
ciples stated by the committee: “essential” edu- 
cation or non-essential; elementary education, 
secondary or collegiate; general education or 
vocational education? The committee does not 
even state the principle of equal educational 
opportunity on any level as a basis for federal 
aid to the states for any kind of education. 

In the third place, let me ask, how can sound 
principles, which are to form the basis of judg- 
ing as to whether or not we are keeping to the 
“proper educational course,” be evolved if we 
do not know at what ports we are likely to 
touch in our educational journeying? A par- 
tial analysis and fragmentary observation con- 
cerning any problem may bring forth unsound 
principles and half truths that are not safe 
guides by which to judge our steering. 

Fourth, after studying the personnel of the 
“steering” committee which is given in two dif- 
ferent places in its “Memorandum of Progress,” 
I feel that we have in this memorandum a 
declaration of independence in education and 
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not a deelaration of independence of education 
from federal control. On this committee are 
represented powerful private foundations lke 
the Carnegie, the Rockefeller and the Rosen- 
wald Foundations; there are represented on 
this committee great private institutions like 
Columbia University and the University of Chi- 
cago, while publie education is little represented 
on this important committee. While I person- 
ally believe in the high integrity of these insti- 
tutions and of every man on the steering com- 
mittee, still I wish to raise the question: Is it 
sound publie policy? 

This question raises still other questions— 
questions of the proceedure and method by which 
the President’s commission on edueation carried 
on its field work. Who were the field workers? 
What did they set out to find, facts or faults? 
Were these findings in the form of objective 
data or hearsay evidence? Was the work ear- 
ried on by competent unbiased “field agents”? 
These are vital questions, for the committee 
says in its memorandum: “On the basis of the 
evidence thus gathered [however it might have 
been gathered], the steering committee reached 
agreement on underlying principles.” If the 
fact-finding procedure be unsound from the 
standpoint of “publie policy,” then these prin- 
ciples, from the standpoint of publie policy, 


may be unsound. 
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That there are weaknesses in our present 
plans for federal aid to education in the states, 
as pointed out by President Hoover in Decem 
ber of last year, there can be no doubt, and 
that a national advisory committee should be 
given the task of suggesting new ways and 
means seems sound, but I sincerely feel that the 
“Memorandum of Progress” issued last July 


has many serious weaknesses that must be over 


come before the great work that lies before { 
committee can be accomplished. I have en 
deavored to point these weaknesses out. (| 
The committee sets out “to chart our edueatior 

course” without any educational objectives in 
view. True, it uses the term “essentials of edu 
eation,” but it does not enlighten us as to what 
these essentials are. (2) The committee's 
analysis of the problem, therefore, seems con 
fused just at the point of objectives. (3) Prin 
ciples evolved without objectives are question- 
able guides to keep us on the proper edueationa 
(4) The steering committee itself is 
not representative of publie education in this 
(5) The methods and procedures in 


course. 


country. 
“fact finding,” used as a basis for these prin- 
ciples (while not revealed in the memorandum), 
may therefore be unsound from the standpoint 
of publie policy. 
Joun T. WHEELER 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE ENGLISH VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 

THE announcement of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
on Tuesday in a speech to a deputation of rep- 
resentatives of various educational bodies that 
the bill for the raising of the school age will be 
introduced and passed before Christmas will be 
welcomed. It is true that the Concordat clauses 
will be omitted, but the president assured his 
hearers that he will not abandon his attempt at 
a national settlement on the religious question. 
Thus he still hopes that the fourth bill referred 
to in these columns a fortnight ago will not be 
long delayed. The appeal of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as necessary allies in the cause 
of religious education, with respect to the vol- 
untary school Concordat, and Cardinal Bourne’s 


official reply make interesting and not unhope- 
ful reading. The Roman Catholic clergy last 
August did not hesitate to use strong language 
about the bill which incorporated the Con 
ecordat. Canon H. Mackin, of Jarrow, ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Prime Minister for 
withdrawing the bill, and threatened to oppos« 
the raising of the school age unless the Roman 
demands were granted in full. He said that 
Roman Catholics were very suspicious of the 
designs of Sir Charles Trevelyan and the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers on their schools. In 
May last Dr. Downey, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Liverpool, vigorously condemned 
the bill, but incidentally said that the National 
Union of Teachers, though they had long cast 
covetous eyes on the teaching posts in the 4,800 
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<inele-school-area Anglican schools, were not so 
eager to sample the uncongenial atmosphere of 
Roman Catholie schools, and that consequently 
these schools had received secant consideration in 
bill. But he maintained that the raising of 


t lil. 


school age and the provision of maintenance 
On the other 
hand, after the withdrawal of the bill last July 


e 


lowances were long overdue. 


Sir Charles Trevelyan said in the House of 


Lommons 


that in view of the favorable reception in most 
quarters of the proposals to deal with voluntary 
schools, I intend, in the interval before the next 
session, to renew the discussions in order to ascer 
tain whether any larger measure of agreement is 
possible consistently with maintaining the cardinal 
features of the suggested arrangement. 


Presumably Sir Charles has carried out the pro- 
posed diseussions, since he announced on Tues- 
day that his scheme for a national settlement has 
not been abandoned. It is not impossible that 
the friendly overtures of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the reply of Cardinal Bourne 
have been affected by the new discussions. 

The recent statement of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
that, so.far as he could see, there is no imme- 
diate prospect of the voluntary schools ceasing 
to have an important part to play in our edu- 
cational system, though perfectly obvious, in a 
sense eases the position, and especially eases it 
with respect to the Roman Catholie voluntary 
schools. The Archbishop of Canterbury very 
truly said last week that his appeal to the 
Roman Catholic schools to come over in the 
cause of religious education was made the more 
naturally 


because Roman Catholic schools were in a peculiarly 
strong position to make favorable agreements with 
the education authorities. Owing to the peculiar 
character of their schools, they had much to gain 


by those agreements and little to lose. 


Cardinal Bourne in his statement published this 
week declares that if freedom had been left to 
the local authorities in making their agreements 
the bill would have passed. He insists that 
either there must be a national settlement just 
to all parties—for which the Roman Catholic 
Church had been asking for half a century—or 
free play must be left to local negotiations and 
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agreements. 
though Sir Charles Trevelyan had said that the 


He further presses the point that, 


arrangement proposed was to be a purely volun- 
tary one on every hand, he introduced into the 
conerete proposals an obligation obliging the 
local authorities to appoint all teachers. Thus 
the bill contained within itself the germ of its 
own failure. The cardinal, however, declares 
that “any candid effort to promote education 
has our hearty support.” In his speech last 
June the Archbishop of Liverpool, moreover, 
mentioned a specific case in which, by the re- 
ceipt of a small grant, the authorities which had 
built the school in certain circumstances would 
lose not only the grant but the buildings, which 
had cost a very large sum. But is this so? 
Section 2 (e) of the bill provided that on the 
repayment of the grants the school would revert 
to its position as a voluntary school under the 
existing law. Section 2 (2) (e) and the second 
schedule to the bill provide against the event 
of the managers deciding to close a school, but it 
seems clear that compensation would be made 
in the event of the local authority purchasing 
the school premises. The real issue is as to the 
appointment of teachers. 

This point is surely capable of adjustment. 
It is true that the Roman Catholic authorities 
have perfect freedom to enter or not to enter 
into an agreement with the local authorities. 
That was what Sir Charles Trevelyan presum 
ably meant when he said the arrangements 
would be purely voluntary. But the Roman 
Catholic authorities say that they could not af- 
ford to face the raising of the school age with- 
out entering into an agreement, and that the 
clause making the local education authority the 
employer of the teachers would subject them to 
the risk of having thrust upon them a head 
teacher or other teachers who might be of an- 
other denomination or of no denomination. It 
is that risk which Cardinal Bourne declines to 
face, though, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
suggests, there is really no risk, since a local 
authority would not be so foolish as to appoint 
a person of another denomination, and no 
teacher of another denomination would be found 
to take the post. Dr. Downey himself last June 
said as much. But if the issue is so unreal as 
this, surely it would be worth while for the gov- 
ernment to concede the point that in all volun- 
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tary schools the teachers to be appointed by the 
local education authority should be of the same 
denomination as the if the managers 
make that claim. This provision would leave 


school 
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the teachers technically the servants of the loca) 
authority, but would safeguard the religious 
teaching. This solution, indeed, is an obvious 
one.—The Times Educational Supplement. : 
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REPORTS 


THE ORIENTATION COURSE IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 

As a correlative of the increasing size and 
coniplexity of our modern American colleges has 
come the problem of orientating the students, 
particularly freshmen, of those colleges to the 
college situation and to the social environment 
in which the college is a vital factor. As a 
curricular attempt at the solution of that prob- 
lem the college or freshman orientation course 
has been developed. This course is as yet in 
the experimental stage, but may safely be said 
to be rapidly increasing in importance and in 
popularity. Uniformities in principles and 
procedures in the organization and conduction 
of such courses have not been determined, how- 
ever, and therefore not a great deal is known 
about the exact status of such courses. 

As yet the objectives of the course are chiefly 
centered around the problem of orientating 
the student to the college environment, its 
administrative arrangement, its curricular de- 
partmentalization, its physical arrangement, its 
and its miultifold 
extracurricular These factors 
will, of course, vary with varying types of 


vocational opportunities 


developments. 
colleges and universities. As a basis, then, of 
construction or reconstruction of such courses, 
rather specific information is necessary. To 
this end the author has made an investigation 
of the facts and conditions involved in the 
problem of the orientation course in the four- 
year teachers colleges in the United States. The 
facts presented here are the results of letters 
of inquiry sent to the presidents of those teach- 


They 


ers colleges using the orientation course. 


are: 
(1) Forty-three out of the 137 teachers col- 
leges in the United States offer one or more 
orientation courses. 
(2) Three general types stand out rather 
clearly: (a) orientation-to-school-situation; (b) 
orientation-to-civilization, and (c) orientation- 


to-voeation. Of the 51 courses studied, 27 are 
of the first type and the remainder are equally 
divided between the other two types. 

(3) The purposes for which these courses 
were offered are listed in order of the relative 
frequency with which they were indicated in 
replies to inquiries: 


Orientation to the school situation 
Vocational guidance 

Cultural guidance 

Orientation to present-day civilization 
Religious, ethical or moral guidance 
Hygienic guidance 


(4) The following topies were most fre 
quently used: 





Purpose of the college and the student’s relation 
to college 

How to study . 

How to budget time, money, energy 

Analysis of one’s own abilities and fitness 
selecting a vocation 

How to use the library 

Relationship of departments and subjects of 1 
college curriculum to each other 

Relations of the student with the faculty 

How to think reflectively 

Perspective of entire vocational field for wh 
college prepares 

Organization and administration of the colleg: 

Preparation and remuneration for specific voca 


tions 


(5) There is a decided need for a text-book, 
sufficiently comprehensive and yet sufficient!) 
simple, for use in the freshman course. 

(6) Over 83 per cent. of the instructors used 
in such courses were of master’s degree rating 
or better. Thirty-seven of doctorate rating were 
used in a total of 51 courses. The implication 
is that a high grade of instruction is used in 
these courses. 

(7) The methods of instruction in most tfre- 
quent use are: 
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Lecture-discussion 
Problem-lecture-diseussion 
Examination 
Problem-report 

Note book 


(8) Forty per cent. of the courses investi 
-ated have no numerical class limitation. 
venty per cent. of the remainder have numeri- 

nitations ranging from 15 to 30. 

)) The course is almost universally required 
For about two fifths of these 
eredit 


never offered. 


es two or three hours’ is given. 
eredit at all is given for 18 of the courses 
tigated. About one third of these courses 
offered to groups segregated according to 
Forty-nine of the 51 courses are offered 
reshman year, generally for the duration 

» semester. 
Approximately the 
investigated were estimated either mod- 


88 per cent. of 
or exceptionally successful by those per 
whom the courses were being conducted. 
In no single instance had orientation 
been introduced and later discontinued. 
A total of 22 criticisms of an adverse 
were passed on the orientation course. 

se most frequently stated were: 
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Too little time given for the amount of material 


that should be covered 


Too little credit given for the course 

Groups too large 

Not sufficient opportunity for individual help 
id guidance 

Not well organized or well balanced 

Students lack background 

Text-book needed 

Does not cover wide enough field 

Techniques for conducting the course not suffi- 


‘iently developed 


The general conclusions arising out of this 
(1) That the 
course is increasing in success and popularity 


investigation are: orientation 
in teachers colleges. 

(2) That it is as yet in the experimental 
stage. 

(3) That there 
vestigation in the fields of: (a) objectives, (>) 


is need for considerable in 


administration, (c) methods of instruction and 
d) materials and text-books. 

(4) That it may develop into the curricular 
solution of the problem of the induction of the 
college youth into college. 

Water Buck 

Kansas State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

EMPORIA 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Anout sixty delegates and guests represent- 
ng twenty-two of the twenty-nine institutional 
members of the Association of American Uni- 

rsities attended the 1930 conference of the 
24 and 25 at 
Berkeley, San Francisco and Palo Alto, Cali- 
The hosts for this, the thirty-second 
nnual meeting, were Stanford University and 

» University of California. Places and dates 
were arranged to fit in with the inauguration 
of Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul as president of 
the University of California and many asso- 
ciation delegates represented their respective 
at the 


wiation, held on October 23, 


rnia. 


institutions inaugural ceremonies on 
Octoher 292. 

The outstanding act of the conference was its 
condemnation of polities in higher education, 


as represented in the resolution unanimously 


passed by the association dropping the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi from the approved list of 
the association, which is “that list of colleges 
the United States 


admitted freely to 


and universities in whose 


graduates are standard 
graduate schools.” 

As was reported in Scnoo, anp Socrery of 
July 19 (Vol. XXXITT, No. 812), the chancellor 
and one third of the faculty of the University 
of Mississippi were dismissed or demoted by 
action of the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity and Colleges of Mississippi at a meeting in 
“Six of the ten deans of the university 
lost their positions as deans, four of them being 
. . No attention 


June. 


dismissed from the university. . 
seems to have been paid to age, experience or 
qualifications in the case of those dismissed or 
those appointed to positions.” In July the 
board of trustees dismissed members of the fac- 
ulty of the Mississippi College of Agriculture 
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and Mechanie Arts, similarly “without warning, 
giving of reasons or preferring charges of any 
sort.” 

The resolution which the Association of 
American Universities passed at its session of 
October 25, upon report and motion of Dr. 
Adam Leroy Jones, chairman of the committee 
on classification of universities and colleges, 


read as follows: 


Resolved that the University of Mississippi be 
stricken from the list of universities and colleges 
approved by the association. This action is recom- 
mended in view of the insecurity of tenure of 
members of the staff of that institution, which has 
been made fully evident by the arbitrary dismissal 
of a very large proportion of the faculty. The 
chairman of the committee on the classification of 
universities and colleges of this association has 
sought information from the new chancellor of 
the University of Mississippi with unsatisfactory 


results. 
EDUCATION AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL 


Three papers on education at the graduate 
level were read at the first session of the asso- 
ciation on Friday morning, October 24, in 
Wheeler Hall, University of California. These 
were by Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Minnesota, by 
Dr. John J. Coss, director of the summer ses- 
sion of Columbia University, and by Dr. R. A. 
Emerson, dean of the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University. 

“Professional Edueation at the Graduate 
Level” was the subject of Dean Ford’s paper. 
He reviewed briefly discussions of this same 
topie in the conferences of the association dur- 
ing the past thirty years, pointing out that 
when the association was organized there were 
“a few hundred students compared with the 
tens of thousands now doing graduate study.” 
Dean Ford declared that the attitude of the 
pioneer days still persists; that professional 
schools in America are really college and not 
university schools, as in Europe. Our emphasis 
has not been upon broad, basie principles, but 
rather we have taught trades and ealled them 
professions. As conspicuous examples of this 
the speaker cited dentistry and librarianship. 
In diseussing schools of education, Dean Ford 
deprecated alike extravagant claims for profes- 
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sional education and scornful attitudes toward 
it. He thought that workers in the older grad 
uate fields should be friendly and helpful to 
workers in the newer fields. 

Director Coss based his paper on “Training 
Graduate Schools for College Teaching” wy 
answers to his questions given by ninety-s 
men and women who received the Ph.D. decree 
at Columbia in 1930. He found that “ninet 
five had had teaching experience before taking 


their degree” and that “the age of students re- 
ceiving the Ph.D. degree falls most frequent) 
in the years between twenty-seven and forty.’ 
These facts led Director Coss to the opinior 
that the proposed establishment of the practic 
teaching college would not be a_ practicable 
device. 

I doubt very much if men and women twent) 
seven to forty years of age who have had teac! 
ing experience would take appointment in a prac 
tice-teaching college if they were persons blessed 
with personality and possessed of good or excellent 
control of a subject-matter. I doubt very much if 
heads of departments could be found in w! 
there reside both ability as scholars in the various 
disciplines and attainment in the study of teacl 
ing method, and I doubt if a student body could 
be enrolled that would not be very restless under 
the conditions of college practice teaching. 


Director Coss recommended that departments 
of graduate instruction should consider the ad 
vantage of “using in apprentice fashion st 
dents about to receive the doctor’s degree.’ 
Such a system, already much used for purposes 
of budgetary economy, might well be adopted 
for the benefit to the graduate student of part- 
time or apprentice teaching as an assistant or 
tutor of small groups. 

There followed a discussion of the idea that 
“teaching as a skill may be acquired in part by 
instruction about practice as well as thro 
practice”—courses such as the psychology 
education, the history of education and the phi 
losophy of education. “A composite course ir 
educational theory is also advocated.” To al! 
these courses there is opposition on the part of 
graduate students, the speaker found—“opposi 
tion which sometimes uses ridicule of the exist- 
ing courses as a very telling weapon.” Director 
Coss gave it as his own judgment that a course 
on general educational problems of the college 
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might well be offered as an elective, but 


ve il 


be required. “I believe the course would be 


if it were worked out by a group in- 


ab 


ng representatives from the graduate de- 


ents, the collegiate departments and the 


| of edueation.” 
\ fourth recommendation was that “depart- 
ts should be encouraged to prepare mate 
ils on problems of eurriculum and method in 
- own subject-matters.” 
In regard to the improvement of college teach- 
- after appointment to teaching in the college, 


rector Coss made four recommendations: 


1. The department head or some responsible 
erson within the department should thoroughly 
troduce the man to his work and to the peculiar 
res of the particular college situation. 
2. New men should be encouraged to observe the 
ng of persons known to be expert. 
The dean of the college or similar person 
d meet with the new members of the staff 
year to introduce them to the college and its 
problems. 
t. The college in its administration and the uni- 
ersity in its general policy should recognize and 
ld reward teaching and make such plans as 


d facilitate the improvement of teaching. 


i 


The paper of Dean Emerson dealt with the 
ition of the federal government to higher 
lueation, particularly in regard to training at 
e graduate level. He gave a historical sketch 
the aid which the government has given to 


higher edueation and research from the earliest 


Revolutionary days. Such aid is completely 
istified, Dean Emerson thought, “if we are 
» be a nation instead of a combination of 
local units.” He shared the views of those 
who fear standardization. “Intelligent stand- 
ardization will undoubtedly bring an improve- 
ment at the outset, but its deadening effect is 
in stopping experimentation.” He was of the 
opinion that federal aid need not necessarily 
lead to this evil. He advocated research funds 
for the land-grant colleges. 


Variep Topics at Seconp Session 


Three varied topies were presented at the 
second session on the afternoon of October 24. 
The speakers were Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York; Dr. Robert S. Lynd, secretary of the So- 
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cial Science Research Council, and Dr. J. S. P. 
Tatloek, protessor ot English, | niversity ot 
California. 

Dr. Keppel read a paper on “Preparation in 
Chinese and Japanese to be Regarded as For- 
eign Language Equipment on the Part of Amer- 


ican Students.” He began as follows: 


American scholarship has a natural resource of 
great and increasing significance which American 
education, or rather the American educational ma- 
chine, is at present blindly destroying. In scholar- 
ship, as in every other human activity, we can no 
longer ignore the Orient. Every day brings its 
demonstration of this fact in some new and 
hitherto unsuspected way. And we can’t get very 
far in any direction without the languages of 
the Orient. We can hire translators, but that at 
best permits us to see through a glass darkly. It 
is, of course, possible for an adult American to 
learn Japanese or even Chinese thoroughly enough 
for the purposes of scholarship, but this doesn’t 
often happen, and when it does it means a costly 
subtraction from the time which might otherwise 
have gone to scholarship itself. 


Dr. Keppel then said that such a sacrifice is 


not necessary. There are, he pointed out, scores 
of American boys and girls “to whom the 
Chinese or Japanese language is a living thing.” 
In China there are more than 1,200 boys and 
crirls in American schools; in Korea about 150; 


in Japan more than 400. Most of these are 


children of permanent residents and such children 
in the East are largely brought up by amahs, or 
nurses, and their childish prattle is not in English 
but in the vernacular. Until the time comes for 
the child to go to preparatory school, the ear and 
tongue and probably the eye also are attuned to 
the Chinese or Japanese or other Oriental tongue 


quite as much as to English. 


These would be precisely the sources, Dr. 
Keppel maintained, from which potential schol- 
ars in the Oriental languages could be drawn. 
As it now stands, these young students and 
their parents arrange their preparatory school 
program for American colleges on the conven 
tional lines of college entrance credits, leaving 
“not a moment for an intelligent study of the 
vernacular. By the time the youngster gradu 
ates from school, he has forgotten much of what 
he once knew. When college is over, he has 
forgotten it all.” 
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What is needed, Dr. Keppel said, is the ready 
acceptance by universities and colleges in the 
United States of Chinese and Japanese for 
entrance upon the same basis as other modern 
foreign languages. This would encourage the 
American schools in the Orient to introduce the 
study of Chinese and Japanese languages and 
cultures in their curricula. The special knowl- 
edge which students would bring to American 
colleges “would be welcomed by fellow students 
and teachers alike. In one hundred and ten in- 
stitutions the neweomer would find an offering 
of courses in Oriental studies. . . . In some 
institutions the student would find quite as good 
an opportunity here as in the Orient to build 
upon the foundation already laid.” Dr. Keppel 
referred to a pamphlet, “Opportunities for a 
Career through Chinese Studies,” published by 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacifie 
Relations, and to a book, “China and Japan 
in Our University Curricula,” published by the 
University of Chieago Press. 

“Cooperative Organizations for University 
Research in the Social Sciences” was the subject 
of Dr. Lynd’s paper. He gave a critical esti- 
mate of what the universities are doing. 

The paper of Professor Tatlock was a diseus- 
sion of “Twentieth Century ‘Humanism’ in Re- 
lation to Graduate Study and Research.” 


Deans’ CONFERENCES 

In the afternoon and evening of Thursday, 
October 23, there were conferences of deans at 
which papers were read as follows: 

“Plan for Reorganization of Graduate Work 
at the Johns Hopkins University,” Dean E. W. 
Berry, of the Johns Hopkins, Dean George H. 
Chase, of Harvard (paper read by Professor 
Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia), and Acting 
Dean R. J. Deferrar, the Catholic University of 
America. 

“Selective Admission of Graduate Students,” 
Dean C. S. Slichter, University of Wisconsin; 
Dean G. C. Huber, University of Michigan 
(paper read by Dean John R. Effinger, of 
Michigan), and Dean Henry Gordon Gale, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

“The Group Committee System for Conduct- 
ing Graduate Work at the University of Minne- 
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sota,” Dean F. W. Upson, University of Ne 
braska; Dean Guy Stanton Ford, University o; 
Minnesota; Dean A. H. Daniels, University ( 
Illinois, and Dean Slichter, University of Wis 
consin. 

“Graduate Work in the Summer Session.” 
Acting Dean W. W. Pierson, University 
North Carolina; Dean H. W. Harper, Univer 
sity of Texas, and Director Coss, Columbia Uni 


versity. 
“Reports on the Work of Some of the R 
search Institutions of Stanford University and 


the University of California,” Dr. R. G. Aitken, 
Dr. William F. Durand, Dr. Karl F. Meyer, 
Dr. L. G. M. Bass-Becking and Dr. C. O. Sauer. 


3USINESS MEETING 


At the business meeting on Saturday morning, 
October 25, in addition to the resolution regard 
ing the University of Mississippi, Chairman 


Jones presented the following report of the 


committee on classification of universities and 
colleges: 


The committee had before it for consideration 
this year data from ten institutions, which have 
been for several years upon the approved list and 
which the committee had reviewed with a view to 
learning whether or not there was any question of 
their continuing on the list. No action will be 
recommended except in the case of one institution, 
although there are several which the committee 
proposes to inspect in the course of the next year. 
Renewed applications from a number of institu 
tions, which had previously applied unsuccessfully 
for inclusion in the approved list, were considered. 
A number of these had been reinspected. Alto- 
gether twenty institutions have been inspected by 
the committee since the last meeting of the asso 
ciation. The committee begs to recommend for in- 
clusion in the approved list the following named 
institutions: George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; The College of the Incarnate Word, 
San Antonio, Texas; Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Mississippi; Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Montana; The United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis; The Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma; The College of St. Olaf, 
Northfield, Minnesota; Ursinus College, College- 
ville, Pennsylvania; Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois. 


Officers of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, in which membership is institutional, 


x 
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elected for 1930-31 as follows: President, 


eTe 
University of Toronto; Vice-president, the 
rsity of Pennsylvania; Secretary, the Uni- 


California; other members of the 
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executive committee, the University of North 
Carolina and Washington University. 
RaymMonp WALTERS 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE SCHOOL RECORDS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA NEWSBOYS 


From time to time the question is raised as 
the advisability of allowing schoolboys to 


spend their afternoons distributing papers. It 
that the work may be detrimental to the 

of the boys, that it may interfere with 
school progress and that the recreation 
of the boys should not be encroached upon. 
So far as we are aware no definite study has 
made to determine the validity of these 
stions. With a desire to secure a positive 
swer, the writer has made a study of the 
ol reeords of 78 boys, students of North 
High School, Philadelphia, who are em- 
ying their afternoons in distributing papers 
the streets of the city. The list 
ed by Mr. Charles Walker, who has charge 


was iur- 


the newsboys who sell Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletins. 

Scholastic grades of the boys were secured 

m the school records, and these were com- 


red with the similar records of the school as 


! 
a whoie. 


In a similar way attendance records 
and lateness records were compared. The prob- 
lem of the health of the newsboys was answered 
The question of recreation was 
This is due to the fact that any 


nly indireetly. 
not considered. 
answer will be based upon a purely subjective 
opinion and not upon objective data. Scholastic 
records were secured by a careful study of the 
individual records of the newsboys in the term 
ending January, 1930, and of the school’s honor 
lists together with Bulletin 148 of the division 
ot educational research of the Board of Public 
Edueation. This bulletin deals with promotion 
rates in the high schools of the city. These 
three sourees reveal the following facts: The 
honor list of the school, including all boys whose 
scholastic averages are 85 per cent. or over, 
names 7.7 per cent. of the whole school and 6.8 
As will be noted, 


per cent. of the newsboys. 
the advantage is slightly in favor of the whole 
Bulletin 148 (mentioned above) gives 


school. 





$2 per cent. as the subject promotion rate for 
the whole school. This is but another way of 
saying that the subject failure rate is 18 per 
the 
Forty-six of these 
13 had 


This superior show- 


cent. The corresponding failure rate of 
newsboys is 13.5 per cent. 
boys had no subject failures and but 
one failure in any subject. 
ing of the newsboys was not due to superior 
intelligence. Intelligence quotients of a large 
proportion of the group show a typical distri- 
bution of high, normal and low intelligence 
levels. 

The newsboys were more regular in atten- 
dance at school. According to the monthly re- 
ports sent from the school to the office of the 
superintendent of schools, the average daily 
absence from the whole school was 6.9 per cent. 
Newsboys’ records show a 2.9 per cent. absence. 
Sixteen were never absent during the term; 19 
were absent only once. 

The newsboys were more prompt in atten 
dance. School monthly reports show that in 
the whole school 1.2 per cent. were late daily. 
Newsboy records show only 0.8 per cent. 

It is practically impossible to determine di- 
rectly the health conditions of the newsboys to 
determine the validity of the claim that news- 
paper selling is detrimental to health. A pos 
sible answer is to be found in the records of at- 
tendance. Of course it is true that in the school 
as a whole a number of the absences are tru 
ancies. We are informed by the record keeper 
in the school office that 20 per cent. is a liberal 
allowance for this. Deducting this from the 
absence percentage of the school as a whole, the 
legitimate absence is found to be 5.5 per cent. 
A very large part of this is due to ill health. 
The figure for the newsboy absence is but a little 
over one half of 5.5 per cent. It would seem 
reasonable to conclude that the health of the 
newsboys is better than that of the boys in the 
school as a whole. 

There were three boys who failed in all their 


school work at the end of the term. These were 
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1s in an automobile accident 
He is the 
tlis Ca 


constitute the 


interviewed. One w 


and lost 13 days of school. ingest 


of three children, all at home. rnings 


pape rs 


pre en 


irom the sale ol entire 


income at the t time because of 


lamuly 


and 


motner 


the unemployment of the father, 


two older children. The seeond boy has a very 


home, and in addi 


| he 


difheult family situation at 


was absent 25 days. third boy was 


t t 


repeat dly late, and his parents refused to come 


to school to meet the disciplinary situation in 


volved. - THis meant that the boy was excluded 
from classes and missed his promotions as a 
result. 

Another three of the 78 newsboys craduated 
One 


of them had a most difficult pre blem to meet 


from Northeast with credit to themselves. 


on account of the serious criminal acts of his 
In spite of this he completed his work 


His 


father. 


with entire self-respect. name was fre 


quently on the honor list. 


CONCLUSION 


In this day of crowded conditions in our 
cities there is little opportunity for boys to 
perform the little services for the family which 


were required of them in the more simple con- 





ditions that prevailed even 25 years ago. There 
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are few boys in our cities to-day who have what 
might be ealled the moral equivalent of chores 
were often 


The old-fashioned chores unattrae 


tive to the boys and were performed under 
protest at times. But they did weave into the 


characters of the boys certain moral fibers 


which were of great value. 


The 


under consideration has had no evident bad 


selling of newspapers by the 78 boys 
effects upon their school reeords or upon their 
health. 


the opposite 


Indeed, the evidence seems to point in 
We feel 


making the claim that this work for these boys 


direction. justified in 
has been a good moral substitute for chores. 
We may add that the work has been teaching 
the boys the value of money. Some of them 
have learned what it means to be called upon 
for the partial or complete support of their 
families. Many of them are learning to save 
for a future college education. 

This study was begun with an open mind. 
It has closed by convincing the writer that there 
are no valid arguments against this type of 
work for the boys. 

CHARLES W. PALMER 
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